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The Ministerial Office a Divine Office. 


The highest order or state of a man is that of a Christian. 
Christians, though, like other men, by nature sinners, are saints 
in the sight of God, being sanctified through the blood of 
Jesus Christ. They are children of God, kings and priests, 
as they are one with Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
His King and Priest. There is within this state of Christianity 
no higher order, no higher or lower grade of holiness and sane- 
tity, no Christian more a child of God, more a saint, a king, 
or a priest than others, but all alike participants of these divine 
privileges. As we read Gal. 3,26.28: “Ye are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” And as to 
our relation to one another, the Lord says: ‘One is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” This being so, 
it must be maintained that pastors, or ministers, who are in- 
trusted with the ministerial office, are of no higher order 
in the Church than the other members, called laymen. Their 
office does not invest them with such a priority. To grant it 
to them would be a violation of the words of the Master: 
“All ye are brethren.” It would lead to the pernicious practise 
of the Roman Church to consider priests and bishops as having 
dominion over the faith of the Christians, and being mediators 
between God and the people. 

All’ this, however, does not justify any one in thinking 
mean of, or disregarding, the work of the servants of the 
Church. It would be wrong indeed to overestimate the persons 
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of the Christian ministers, but it would be equally wrong to 
underestimate their office. The office of a Christian minister is, 
of all the offices in this world, the highest and most valuable. All 
the others, serving as they do the things of this world, are secular — 
in character and purpose; the office of the Church, like the 
Church itself, it not of this world. It is spiritual as to 
character and purpose. J¢ is dwine.’ It is properly so called 
for several reasons. 
F 

The ministerial office is a divine office. God Himself 
having instituted it, it is His ordinance. As the Lutheran Church 
teaches in the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Art. XIII 
(Book of Concord, Philadelphia 1893): “But as ordination 
is understood as applying to the ministry of the Word, we are 
not unwilling to call ordination a sacrament. For the ministry 
of the Word has God’s command and glorious promise.” For 
Scriptural proof we refer to 2 Cor. 3,5: “Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God.” It is true, we are not told here 
expressis verbis that God has instituted the ministerial office, 
that it is His ordinance; yet what we read is equivalent to 
saying as much. Speaking about his office as a minister of 
the New Testament, 7.e., of the Gospel, the Apostle says that 
such office is of the Spirit, the Holy Ghost speaking and work- 
ing through it, v.3, and that his sufficiency to perform the 
office is of God, “who also hath made you able ministers,” 
says he. Now, as the Holy Ghost has elected to work in the 
hearts of men through the ministerial office, and, for that 
reason, has fitted the apostles for the ministration of the same, 
and made them able ministers, this office certainly is of Him, 
by Him instituted and ordained. 

According to Luke 24, 46. 47, Jesus, after His resurrec- 
tion, addressed His disciples, saying: ‘Thus it is written, and 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead 
the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name among all nations.” Here is another 
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proof that the ministerial office is a divine office. We learn 
that God’s eternal counsel concerning the salvation of the 
fallen world, as proclaimed and written by the prophets, 
together with the work of redemption, comprised also the in- 
stitution of the office through which such redemption should 
be preached. Upon completion of the work of redemption, 
in order to fulfil God’s counsel, His Father’s will, the Lord 
“must needs provide for the preaching of such redemption in 
all the world, founding the ministerial office, and appointing 
men to the performing of the same. 

Speaking of the ministerial office from the same point of 
view, St. Paul says, 2 Cor. 5, 19. 20: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, and hath committed unto 
us the Word of Reconciliation,” ete. When the Son of God 
had reconciled the world unto Himself, He committed unto 
us the Word of Reconciliation, or, as the preceding verse puts 
it, He gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation. Whence, 
therefore, the ministerial office? We have it from God. God 
gave it to us. Other public offices are of men, made by them 
as they saw fit and proper; but that there were apostles who 
preached the Gospel, and that there are such preachers to-day, 
is of God. The preachers are ambassadors of Christ, we 
read v. 20. It is needless to say that no one can be Christ’s 
ambassador, His messenger to the world for the publishing of 
His Word and will, unless he be appointed and sent by Him. 

It has been said that all this certainly was true of the 
apostles. They had their commission from the Lord in His 
words: “As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I yow’; 
but it could not be applied to the ministers of the present day. 
Where is their divine commission? they ask. Ever since the 
days of the apostles, all the men that followed them in their 
work of preaching the Word and administering the Sacraments 
were called and ordained by man. So they were indeed. And 
yet it must be admitted that their office is divine, the same as 
that of the apostles, there being no material difference between 
the Apostolate and the-present-day ministerial office, as our 
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Church professes, Smaleald Articles, App. (l. ¢., 340), that “the 
office of the ministry proceeds from the general call of the 
apostles.” 

When Paul ordained elders in the congregations of Asia 
and Europe, and caused Titus to do the same in the congrega- 
tions of Crete, he acted not arbitrarily, but as the Lord’s apostle 
and in the Lord’s name: Consequently those elders were min- 
isters of Christ, called and ordained by Him. By the action 
of His apostles God has given the churches to understand that 
in this manner they should provide for the ministers of the 
public office in their needs, this being the way acceptable to 
Him. The apostle is himself authority for it that we have 
thus clearly interpreted his action. In addressing the elders 
of Ephesus, as we read Acts 20, 28, he used these words: “Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves and to all the flock over the 


which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers to feed the ~ 


Church of God.” 
We now call attention to the words by the Apostle St. Peter 
on the same subject, 1 Pet.5,1—4. Writing to various churches 


in Asia and exhorting their elders, or ministers, to a proper — 


ministration of their holy office, he says: “The elders which 
are among you I exhort, who am also an elder.... And when 
the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of 


glory.” That is to say, I know from experience what I am a 


speaking of, as I, too, am intrusted with this office. You and 
I are commissioned by the same Lord Jesus to be feeders of 
His flock. Christ is the Chief Shepherd, and we, the elders, 
are His helpers. The flock is His; and as He has told me to 
feed His sheep, so He has also intrusted you with the same 
work in the flock of your respective congregations. Such words 
of the Apostle leave no room for a material difference between 
the office of the apostle and that of an eae. or pastor, of the | 
present time. 

And last, but not least, we refer to Eph. 4,11: “And He 
gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers.” Christ, our Lord, after having 
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descended into the lower parts of the world, and then having 
ascended far above all heavens, that He might fill all things, 
gave some men to be apostles, and some to be prophets, and 
some to be evangelists, and some to be pastors and teachers. 
“With ‘pastors and teachers’ Paul describes the regular manu- 
sterium Verbi, which at all time of the Church has been and 
remained the same, the public ministerial office.” (Stoeck- 
hardt.) God has given to the Church, to the congregations of 
the Church, some men to be pastors and teachers, 7. ¢.; shepherds 
of a flock and preachers of the Word. In so doing, the Lord 
certainly meant to say that the congregations should have 
pastors, and that He expected them to use the men given them 
for this purpose. Smalcald Articles (l.c., 343): “Furthermore, 
the ministry of the New Testament is not bound to persons and 
places as the Levitical ministry, but is dispersed throughout the 
whole world, and is there where God gives His gifts, apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers.” 
Td: 

2 Cor.3 the apostle praises the great things wrought by 
him in that congregation. Says he: ‘“‘Forasmuch as ye are 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered by 
us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.” 
This might be taken for personal boasting on the part of 
the apostle, but it is not. He writes, v. 1: “Do we begin 
again to commend ourselves?’ No, we do not, says he. “Not 
that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think anything as of 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God, who also hath made 
us able ministers of the New Testament, not of the letter, but 
of the spirit,” vv. 5.6. This is to say: We have done’ this 
great thing with no power and ability of our own, no praise 
or acknowledgment being due us for it. Why not? “Such 
trust have we of Christ to God-ward,” v. 4. We, myself and 
the other apostles,. have shown ourselves able ministers, it is 
true, but such ability and sufficiency is not of our own, but 
of God. He has made us able ministers of the spirit. God, 
the Founder of this ministry, has wrought in us such sufficiency. 
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As the apostle writes chap. 4, 6: “For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” Here we have another reason why the 
ministerial office is rightfully called a divine office, namely, 
because it requires the ministers to be made able by God. 
This is certainly true, one will say, as regards the apostles, 
seeing that they were to preach and to write what they did not 
know of themselves, what no man could know, even God’s 
thoughts and purposes concerning man’s salvation. Truly, they 
could read all about it in the prophets. And St. Paul assures 
us that he said “none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say,” Acts 26,22. But how were they to under- 
stand and interpret the prophets clearly? We know also that 
Jesus, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself, Luke 
24, 27. But could they be expected to reproduce all these 
things with faultless accuracy from mere memory? We see 
they needed divine revelation. ‘They needed the continuous 
teaching and guiding of God no less than the prophets. And 
Jesus, being well aware of this, when He was about to send 
- them forth, gave them the promise: “But the Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My name, 
He shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance whatever I have said unto you.” So, indeed, the 
ability of the apostles was of God. However, is it not a different 
thing with the preachers of to-day? They have the writings 
of the apostles to guide them. In fact, they are expected to 


teach nothing but what is written therein, John 17,20. All q 


they need to do is to read the apostles and to preach accordingly. 
Now, if a minister of the Gospel is able to read and under- 
stand the language of the New Testament, and has the ability 
of speaking in public, is he not sufficiently equipped for his 
office? Nothing, therefore, seems to be required to make a good 
preacher but that a man has some natural gifts and a fair 
education. This argument might seem conclusive; but one 
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important fact is overlooked, namely, that the writings of the 
apostles do not deal with things material, perceivable by human 
reason and understanding, but with things spiritual, concerning 
which we read: “Natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” One may 
read the words of Scripture, and understand them grammat- 
ically, and yet be unable to grasp the divine thoughts therein 
contained. Let the words be ever so elear and simple, and 
their real import ever so manifest, the fact that the same is 
foreign to his nature and at variance with his reason may in- 
fluence a person to misinterpret the divine Word. Hence so 
many different and often contradicting explanations of Scrip- 
tural words. It is not because the words really meant so many 
different and even contradictory things, but because the re- 
spective teachers and interpreters were lacking the divine ability 
to understand them right. The ministerial office, being a divine 
office, as in the days of the apostles, so also to-day, requires 
the incumbents of this office to be made able'by a God-given 
habitude. 

Referring once more to 2 Cor. 3, we beg to notice that the 
ministers of the Gospel are said to be the ministers of the New 
Testament, not of the letter, but of the spirit, v.6. They are 
to proclaim the thoughts of the Holy Ghost in the life and the 
death of Christ, a task far exceeding the ability of the most 
able, which only he can perform whom God has made able. 
Were the duties of this office of a secular nature, as, e.g., the 
duties of a judge or a business man, natural ability, guided by 
human reason, would suffice; but the task being spiritual, even 
to minister to the Church of God in behalf of the work of the 
Holy Ghost, sufficiency must come from God as in the case 
of the apostles. St. Paul was a highly gifted man of great 
learning, yet not until the Lord had chosen and fitted him 
a vessel unto Himself to bear His name before the Gentiles, 
could he go forth as a preacher of the Gospel. The scribes 
in the time of Jesus were educated men, with a fair knowledge 
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of the Scriptures. Yet, not having divine ability for their 
work, they were blind leaders of the blind. Many a scribe 
of our days who is considered a very able preacher because of 
his great eloquence and other natural gifts, must be classed with 
the blind leaders of the blind masses of mankind. They know 
not the Scriptures nor the power of God. They quote the Bible, 
interpreting and applying the words with a show of confidence 
and learning; but any one having spiritual understanding will 
realize that they have not the Holy Ghost to enlighten them, | 
and to teach them the things of the Spirit of God. 

The Lord gives to. the Church men to be preachers and 
teachers, we have learned from Eph.4. Not only has He in- 
stituted and ordained the ministerial office in the Church, the 
office of pastors and teachers, but He also gives the very men 
to serve in the office, men that are fitted and able to be such 
pastors and teachers. They come from Him, and He makes 
them able. The ministerial office 1s a divine office, requiring, 
as it does, the ministers to be made able by God. 


Ti 8 


In the above quoted passage, 2 Cor. 3, the ministerial office 
is spoken of as to its end and aim. We find this in the two 
expressions: “The Spirit giveth life,” and: ‘The administra- 
tion of righteousness.”’ A mere human institution or ordinance 
could never give life, nor administer righteousness. God alone 
ycan do this, and He does so through the ministerial office. 
“Another proof that this office is divine, Rom. 6, 20. 21, we read: 
“For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness. What fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed? For the end of those things is death.” 
In fact, sin always carries death with it. ‘‘Ye were dead in 
trespasses and sins,” the apostle tells the Christians, Eph. 2, 1. 
Speaking of the time before their conversion, when they were — 
yet living in sin, the apostle says that during all that time they 
were dead. Men living in sin are spiritually dead. No fear 
of God, no faith and trust in Him is in their hearts. How 
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could they live in righteousness? They surely are “free from 
righteousness.” And what does this mean for man? The curse 
of the Law, eternal death and damnation. Who but God alone 
can rescue man from this terrible condition, removing death 
and imparting life? And we are told in the Scriptures, 2 Cor. 
5,19. 20, that for this very aim and purpose God has instituted 
the ministerial office. Here we hear His ambassador stating 
the fact that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself; and praying the sinners in Christ’s stead, Be ye recon- 
ciled to God. And by such preaching and praying the sinner is 
drawn to Christ to believe in Him; and believing in Him he 
is reconciled to God, and made righteousness in His sight, God 
no longer imputing his trespasses unto him, but imputing unto 
him the righteousness of Christ. And now it becomes evident 
that also life is given him, a willingness and desire to have 
his way directed by the statutes of the Lord, Ps. 119, 5, an 
actual beginning of following the same being the fruit of such 
conversion to faith in Christ. 

Turning again to Eph. 4,11, where we have learned that 
the Lord gives to the Church pastors and teachers to perform 
the functions of the ministerial office, we are told that the end 
and aim of our work is the building up of the Church in 
this world, which, quoad rem, means the same wonderful work 
of God spoken of in the preceding passage. God has given 
pastors and teachers “for the edifying of the Church of Christ.” 
The Church in this world is called the body of Christ, a mystic 
body, Christ Himself being Head of the body, and the various 
Christians the members of the same. It is likened to a building, 
a spiritual building, that is continually being built up in this 
world; a holy temple of God, which, though invisible and un- 
seen by man, stands before God in heavenly glory. This Church, 
this communion of saints, which, though being in this world, 
is not of this world, and shall outlive the coming destruction of 
this world, death having no power over it, and the Son of God 

having long ago prepared a place for it in His Father’s house, 
- —this spfritual body of Christ, its building up and perfecting, 
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is the object of the ministerial office, the end and aim of all 
its functions. In short, pastors, the called ministers, in the 
performance of their office, are servants and helpers in the 
Lord’s great work of salvation. As St. Paul writes to Timothy, 
1 Tim. 4,16: “Take-heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine, 
continue in them; for in doing this, thou shalt both serve 
thyself and them that hear thee.” 
St. Louis, Mo. C. C. Scumript, D. D. 


Azazel. 
An inquiry into Ley. 16, 5—20. 

Of all the rites of Old Testament worship those performed 
on the Day of Atonement were no doubt the most prominent 
and significant. The “Yom Hakippurim,” or as it was de- 
nominated in later literature, the “Yoma,” was the day of 
the annual expiation of the sins of the people, and at no other 
time was the devout Israelite so impressed with the solemn 
glory of his cult. As the goats and bullocks were immolated 
before his eyes, he could not help but be overwhelmed with 
the awful reality of sin, which demanded for its atonement the 
shedding of blood and the destruction of life. Indeed, there 
must have been an intense realization of the need of such pro- 
pitiation as the indispensable condition of a right relation with 
the all-holy God. Again, could there be a clearer enunciation ~ 
of divine pardon than the pronunciation of absolution by word 
and ceremony, when the high priest transferred the guilt of 
the people to the head of the scapegoat and dismissed him into 
the wilderness? Verily, as the final acts of the impressive 
ceremony were produced before their startled vision, their hearts 
must have overflowed with abounding gratitude at the manifes- 
tation of divine mercy which stopped short of nothing in effect- 
ing their redemption. 

The latter act—the culminating tieh ane the particular 
point which we purpose to consider in this essay; for the 
different treatment of the goats, employed in this act, and 
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especially the term “Azazel,” have always presented difficulties, 
which have not been entirely cleared away to this day. Nearly 
every commentator has opened his exegetical remarks on the 
subject with a groan of despair, as the locus vexatissimus defied 
his ingenuity and bafiled his skill. Even the scholarly Bochartus 
is forced to the humble confession: ‘Me de hae voce Azazel 
nihil habere satis certum,” and: ‘‘Prudentiores vocem He- 
braeam relinquunt anhermeneuton,” while Rabbis, Talmudists, 
and Rationalists have lost themselves in fanciful speculations 
and insipid vaporings. And yet, the locus ought not to be 
altogether vexatus, nor the term Azazel, without at least a prob- 
able signification. As we cling to the clear statements of the 
text, the various facts present themselves in lucid array, per- 
mitting us, as we believe, to infer both the meaning of Azazel 
and the purpose of sending the scapegoat into the desert. 


I. Tue Rives or tor Yoma. 


In order that the particular point to be treated may stand 
out in its full relief before the mind of the reader, let us 
first briefly advert to the leading ceremonies of that solemn 
festival in which the rite before us holds such a conspicuous 
place. The rites of the Yoma may be grouped in five stages. 
In the preparatory stage the high priest, after the special morn- 
ing sacrifices had been offered, selected the appointed sin- and 
burnt-offerings for himself and his house, laid aside his usual 
ornate vestments, bathed, and robed himself in a simple white 
linen tunic and girdle. He next selected two he-goats and 
a ram for the people’s offerings, and cast lots upon the two 
goats, one for Jehovah, the other for Azazel. After the com- 
pletion of these preparations, the proper expiatory rites were 
begun, and were accomplished in three successive stages. In the 
first stage the high priest made atonement for himself and the 
priesthood. After slaying the bullock of the sin-offering, he 
took a censer filled with live charcoal from the altar of the 
burnt-offering, and a handful of incense and entered the Most 
Holy Place. Here he cast the incense on the coals, which pro- 
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duced a cloud of smoke, that hid the dwelling-place of the Most 
High between the cherubim from the mortal gaze. This done, 
he returned to the court to enter immediately, for the second 
time, the inner sanctuary, carrying a basin with the blood of 
the bullock, which he sprinkled on the front of the mercy-seat 
once, and seven times on the ground before the ark. 

In the second stage, atonement was made in succession 
for the Most Holy Place and the outer court. The goat on 
which the lot for Jehovah had fallen, was slain by the high 
priest, who then’ entered the Most Holy Place for the third 
time with the blood, which he manipulated as before. On his 
return through the Holy Place a similar ceremony was per- 
formed, after which he proceeded to cleanse and hallow the 
altar of burnt-offering standing in the outer court. 

The third stage was the culminating rite of the atonement. 
Here the high priest, placing both hands on the head of the 
goat allotted to Azazel, made solemn confession of the sins of 
the people. By this ceremony these sins were actually trans- 
ferred to the head of the goat, which was then solemnly con- 
ducted to the desert. In New Testament times the goat was 
led to a lofty precipice in the wilderness, about twelve miles 
east of Jerusalem, over which it was thrown backwards to be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. This act concluded the 
essential part of the ceremonial of the Yoma. 

In the final stage the high priest retired into the Holy 
Place to put off the holy garments, and, after bathing himself, 
to put on his ordinary priestly vestments. Returning to the 
court, he offered the burnt-offering for himself and the people, — 
together with the fat of the sin-offering. (V. Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary, sub “Atonement.’’) 


Il. Tue Meanine or “Azazen,” tor Reat Orvux. 

The chief difficulty found in this passage cenfers in the 
word Azazel and in the relation of Azazel to the goat which, 
having been assigned to it, was presented alive before the Lord, : 
and then led away into the wilderness. Of the former goat, 
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allotted to Jehovah, the blood was to be carried within the vail, 
and to be sprinkled upon the mercy-seat for the atonement of 
the sins of Israel. This purpose is clearly stated in Lev. 16, 
15. 16. The verses which refer to the goat allotted to Azazel 
read: “And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats, one 
lot for the Lord and the other lot for Azazel,” v. 8. “But 
the goat on which the lot fell for Azazel” (A. V., to be the 
scapegoat) “shall be presented alive before the Lord to make 
an atonement with him, and to let him go” (la Azazel, for 
a scapegoat, A. V.) “into the wilderness,” v. 10. ‘And Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel 
and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon 
the head of the goat, and shall send him away by the hand 
of a fit man into the wilderness,” v. 21. As is readily seen 
from the translation, the Authorized Version identifies Azazel 
with the live goat, coining the new term “scapegoat,” that is, 
a goat designed to escape as opposed to the one killed and 
offered up as a sacrifice. The Revised Version has the mar- 
ginal note “for dismissal,’ which shows that the translators 
conceived Azazel to be an abstract noun, a remarkable difference 
' that proves that the question is indeed a mooted one. 


III. Various Drrinirions or AZAZEL. 


Since exegetes have occupied themselves since time almost 
immemorial with a term so striking and puzzling, we find 
several explanations, both reasonable and unreasonable, by 
which learned men have tried to render its meaning clear. 
We shall quote and list them under various headings. 

1. The definition of rabbinical writers. — Of all explana- 
tions proffered for the purpose of clarifying the strange word, 
that of the rabbinical writers, including the Targumists, is 
perhaps the most improbable, simple though it may be. Not 
all, but many of them conceived Azazel to stand for a definite 
place to which the scapegoat was conducted in the wilderness. 
Jonathan in his Targum on v.10 of this chapter renders the 
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last clause thus: “to send him away to death in a rough and 
rocky place, in the desert of Tsuk.” There, some of Talmudists 
supposed, the goat was cast down a deep precipice of Mount 
Azazel and dashed to pieces. This view is favored by the 
Arabic versions, which have for the Hebrew word Azazel every- 
where “Legebel al-azaz,” to the Mount of Azaz, which means, 
the rough mountain. Apart from other difficulties which this 
interpretation offers, it should seem strange that there is not 
a single intimation of such a mountain in the text, nor do 
we know of any Mount Azaz, or Azazel, either in Palestine 
or out of it. Had Moses intended to designate such a mountain, 
he surely would have employed the common term “mount,” as 
he usually did (ef. Mount Horeb, Mount Gerizim, and so forth). 
On the contrary, the text fails to speak of a mountain at all, 
but clearly states that the goat was led “hamdbarah, into the 
wilderness.” Accordingly, we must reject this explanation as 
both untextual and antitextual. 

2. Azazel a proper noun meaning demon.— From very 
early times we find another interpretation of the term Azazel, 
which has retained its popularity to this day, especially among 
rationalistie writers. Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible says 
sub “Azazel”: “The name in Hebrew and R. V. of the desert 
spirit to whom one of the two goats was sent, laden with the 
sins of the people in the ritual of the Day of Atonement. 
Etymology, origin, and significance are still matters of con- 
jecture. The A. V. designation ‘scapegoat’ (7. ¢., the goat that 
is allowed to escape, which goes back to the caper emissarius 
of the Vulgate) obscures the fact that the word Azazel is a 
proper name in the original, and in particular, the name of 
a powerful spirit or demon supposed to inhabit the wilderness, 
or solitary land.” In this sense it is held by many critics of 
distinguished name to mean one of that class of demons called 
by the Latins dw averrunci, or the deities who send away or 
avert evils from their votaries, which was done through the 
propitiating agency of prayers, sacrifices, and other offerings. 
This is the view of Gesenius (“I render it without hesitation 
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the Averter, Expiator, Averrunculus, Alexikakos, 7. ¢., for the 
Azalzel, from the root azal, to remove, to separate. By this 
name I suppose is to be understood originally some idol that 
was appeased with sacrifices as Saturn and Mars; but after- 
wards, as the names of idols were often transferred to demons, 
it seems to denote an evil demon dwelling in the desert, and 
to be placated with victims, in accordance with this very an- 
cient and also Gentile rite. The name Azazel is also used by 
the Arabs for an evil demon”), who, like all Rationalists, views 
in the narrative a certain remnant of devil-worship, flourishing 
perhaps in pre-Mosaic times. Also the LXX seems to incline 
to this view, at least if we judge by the translation of v. 8. 
We read: Kleron hena to Kyrio kat kleron hena to Apopompato 
—one lot to the Lord and one lot to the Apopompaios, the 
Sender-away. Who this Sender-away is the LXX naturally 
does not. state. Probably the words of Josephus may throw 
light upon the LXX version: “The goat is sent away into 
a remote desert as an Averter of Ills (Apotropiasmos) and 
a satisfaction for the sins of the people.’ The question, how- 
ever, remains whether the view of Josephus and that of the 
LXX coincide. From the statements of eminent Rabbis it is 
clear that Azazel, the Apopompaios, was not usually identified 
with the goat itself, but with a demon, who, having been ap- 
peased by the offering, became the Averter of Evil. Rabbi 
Menahem, in his commentary on Leviticus, says that Azazel 
was one of the four principal demons whose’ names he writes 
as Sammael, Azazel, Azael, and Mahazael. The apocryphal 
Book of Enoch makes mention of Azael, as the name was then 
written, among the fallen angels. According to the cabalists, 
demons and all kinds of evil spirits dwelled in burial-places 
and solitudes, among whom Azazel was the foremost. The 
New Testament seems to affirm the view that demons dwell in 
the wilderness. (Cf. the tempting of our Lord in the*desert ; 
the Gadarenes, etc.) It is strange, too, that these demons of 
the desert are identified with goats in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Lev. 17, 7: “And they shall no more offer their 
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sacrifices unto devils” (lit., seirim, goats), ete. 2 Chron. 
11, 15: “And he ordained him priests for the high places 
and for the devils” (serum, goats), ete. In explanation of this, 
Rabbi Kimchi in his Lexicon (sub “Sair’) remarks: “They, 
v.e., the demons, were called goats because they appear in the 
shape of goats to their votaries.” 

Now let us suppose that Azazel was one of the demons 
of the desert, why, then, should a goat be consecrated to him? 
Rabbi Eliezer suggests that a gift was offered to Sammael 
(Azazel) on the Day of Atonement lest he should make their 
oblations fruitless. Another Rabbi, however, Moses Gerun- 
dinensis, suggests the apology: “Our intention when we let 
loose the goat is not to present him as an oblation to Sammael. 
God forbid; but our desire is to do the will of our Creator, 
who has delivered unto us such a commandment.” In answer 
to all these attempts to put the best construction on an act, 
which at least. closely resembles demon-worship, we point to 
Lev. 17, 7, where Moses expressly forbids the worship of devils. 
Furthermore we maintain that if the sending away of the goat 
was intended to symbolize anything that had any bearing on 
the demon of the desert, this certainly should have been stated 
in the text. But so far as we can see, the text says nothing 
of the kind. All it tells us is that the goat was sent into the 


desert by the hand of a fit man, v. 21, after Aaron had con- 


fessed over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel. 
Hence we believe that even the modified view of Hengstenberg 
is untenable: “After the sacrifice of the one goat had atoned 
for, and removed the sins of the worshipers, the other goat was 
to return those sins in mockery to Azazel, the evil spirit re- 
garded as their author.” We know that many eminent theo- 
logians have adopted this view, but how, in the name of textual 
interpretation, they can take it from the cold, naked words of 
the text, is certainly difficult to say. To every unbiased ob- 


server it must be obvious that it is not taken out of it, but — 


forced upon it. 


3. Azazel not the name of a demon, but of the scapegoat q 
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itself. — This has been the view of the ancient Greek writers, 
Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, and others. It was that also 
of Jerome, as may be inferred from his translation of the term 
in the Vulgate, and was adopted by Luther and the translators 
of the Authorized Version. The reason for this explanation is 
found in the etymology of the word, which is regarded as being 
composed of az or ez, a goat, and azal, to go away, to depart. 
This would give us the exact idea of the ceremonial use of the 
scapegoat, namely, that it was formally sent away into the 
wilderness. In accord with this view we have the translation 
of Symmachus: Azazel, tragos aperchomenos, the departing 
goat; of Aquila, tragos apolelwmenos, the goat set loose; of 
Theodoret, tragos apopempomenos, the goat sent away; of 
Jerome, hircus emissarvus, the emissary, or scapegoat. 
However, there are certain grammatical reasons which are 
opposed to this explanation. The term that is used for goat 
in this connection is not ez or az, but Sav, and the word used 
for to send away in the very text is not azal, but schalach, v. 10. 
If the word used in place of Azazel would be Saw meschulach, 
Seirazel, or something of the kind, the meaning would be clear. 
However, since the text uses Azazel, we have reason to ask, 
Why should such a strange compound be used in this connec- 
tion, especially when it is well known that, although Hebrew 
proper nouns are often compounded in such a way, appellatives 
usually are not? The genius of the Hebrew language is un- 
questionably in favor of the view that Azazel is a proper noun 
and nothing else, the force of which is enhanced by the fact 
that neither Onkelos, Jonathan, nor the Samaritan codices have 
attempted to translate or paraphrase the term, a thing which 


they no doubt would have done, had they regarded Azazel 


merely as an appellative. 
However, there is another reason why Azazel may not be 
identified with the goat itself. We refer to the structure of 


the sentence, v.10. The text is worded thus: ‘Aaron shall 


east, lots upon the two goats; one lot [upon ‘the goats] for 
the Lord (Lajovah), the other lot [upon the goats] for the 
2 
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Azazel (la Azazel). Now the obvious impression on reading 
this is that a personal antithesis is’intended. Jehovah, cer- 
tainly, the first party, is a person; and as precisely the same 
formula of expression is used with regard to the other, it is 
clear that the second party must also be a person. As we care- 
fully study the sentence, it becomes obvious that the antithesis 
is not between the Lord and the goat, but between the Lord 
and some other party. Those who identify the scapegoat with 
Azazel have really failed to read the sentence in its’ proper 
relation. If Azazel is the scapegoat, why is it never called so? 
Why does the text always speak of hasair hachat, the live goat, 
vv. 20. 21? Moreover, there remains the particle le, used pre- 
cisely in the same way in both members of the clause, each 
time denoting appropriation or possession. The meaning can- 
not be otherwise. One goat should be for the Lord, so that the 
Lord may do with it according to His way of doing. The other 
goat should be for the Azazel, so that the Azazel may do with 
it according to his manner of. doing. If we identify Azazel 
with the scapegoat, then le in the first member of the clause 
would denote appropriation, but in the second designation for 
a particular purpose; and this we believe to be impossible as 
it would outrage every principle of the laws of speech. 

Now, if this point is clearly settled, that is, if Azazel is 
a proper noun of actwe signification (ho apopompaios, the 
Sender-away), placed side by side with Jehovah, in the cul- 
minating rite of the Yoma, what person can it denote? Why 
this peculiar name? Why the use of two goats? Before we 
proceed to answer these questions, we shall set forth various 
attempts at explaining the different use and treatment of the 
two goats. 

IV. Way rut Two Goats? 


1. There are some exegetes who have referred Azazel to 
the children of Israel, reaching this conclusion by a rather far- 
fetched and whimsical interpretation. They affirm that the 
goat which was sent away must not be regarded as acceptable 
to God, but rather as the reverse. The goat, so they say, was 
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something that was to be put away as something obnoxious 
to the Lord, while the other was offered up to Him as a sweet- 
scenting savor. The utterly diverse treatment and disposal of 
the two animals compels us to recognize in each an antitypical 
substance which was to meet with corresponding entertainment 
at the hands of Jehovah. The one victim pointed to a sub- 
stance which was to be preeminently pleasing to Him; the 
other typified one from which He would turn away with 
loathing. The former plainly received its realization in Christ, 
the beloved Son of God, in whom His soul delighted. The 
latter must be accomplished in something which, in comparison, 
| He abhors. And it is in the apostate, derelict, and reprobate 
race of Israel, rejected of God, that we behold the substantiated 
truth of the shadow. 

That this interpretation does not ring true, the reader 
must readily admit. The Day of Atonement, with its rites 
and ceremonies, evidently typified the great atonement made 
by Christ in the New Testament, and accordingly the goats 
that were dealt with on that day typified the Lamb of God 
which bore the sins of the world, with this difference, that the 
one foreshadowed His death, while the other symbolized the 
imputation of the guilt of the world. 

2. This point is universally conceded by Christian theo- 
logians, although we again find differences of opinion as re- 
gards the disposal of the two goats. Christ is. here, so many 
maintain, contemplated in a twofold aspect, one as dying for 
our sins, and the other as rising again for our justification. 
But to this twofold phase of the mediatorial work of Christ 
no single offering could suitably correspond. A double obla- 
tion, it is supposed, was made necessary by the very nature 
of the case. One goat slain could only show us a sacrificed 
Savior, while it could not show us a living Savior. One goat 
‘could not exhibit Him “who liveth and is alive forevermore.” 
There must be two to convey this great truth “that Christ was 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” All 
this, it is held, is significantly taught by the twofold symbol 
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of the slain and the emissary goat, the one designed as a vicart- 
ous sacrifice for sin, the other as a living memorial of its benign 
effects; for in the latter we see the sins of the believers carried 
away and removed from them as far as the east is from the 
west, in a word, as blotted out, and extinguished from divine 
remembrance forever. 
While this view is very old, payin been held already by — 
Theodoret, Cyril, Augustine, and others, and while it is in — 
full accord with the general genius of the Mosaic economy, — 
distinguished as it was by a vast and unspeakable richness ~ 
of symbolical imagery, it has nevertheless not met with uni- — 
versal favor. It is urged that the sins of Israel in the typical — 
ceremony were laid upon the head of the live goat, which was q 
then, as a figure of the risen, justified, and justifying Savior, 
to be sent away into the wilderness, while Christ in reality | 
bore the sins of men not as rising, but as dying. It is claimed — 
also that Christ does not continue after His death to sustain — 
the same expiatory office that He did at His death. Further- 
more, it is argued that the fit man who led the goat into the — 
wilderness was to wash his clothes and bathe his body in water — 
' before coming into the camp, as the contact with the sin-laden © 
goat rendered him unclean. But no uncleanness can attach 
to Christ subsequent to His resurrection, and thus it is difficult 
to conceive how any ceremonial taint should cleave to His rer q 
Cae symbol. q 
3. Accordingly, we find another explanation of the dif- 
See of treatment between the two goats. The advocates — 
of this view assert that a double type had to be employed if 
the character of Christ under its twofold aspect was to be com- 
pletely -prefigured. Thus the goat offered up to the Lord sig- 4 
nified that which respected the atonement made with God for 
the sins of the world, while the other goat typified that which 
respected the delivering up of the Messiah to the infernal Ser- 
pent, with the permissive power of bruising His mortal frame. — 
Thus the two goats, which are jointly denominated a sin-offer-_ 
ing, constitute a type of this identical description. The two 
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goats, in other words, or better, the goats together, present 
us with a perfect symbolic delineation of the Lord’s official 
character. The one which was offered up to the lot of Jehovah 
was devoted as a sin-offering after the manner of any other sin- 
offering, while the goat which fell to the lot of Azazel was first 
imputatively loaded with the sins of the whole people, and 
then given up to the rage of the Evil Spirit by being turned 
loose into the wilderness, which was deemed his favorite ter- 
restrial haunt. Thus our Savior, burdened with the sins of all 
mankind, and deserted for a season by His heavenly Father, 
was delivered into the hand of the Prince of Darkness, with 


' full permission granted to the apostate angel of mortally bruis- 


ing His heel. 

As we read this view, we are wonderfully attracted by its 
almost perfect manner of showing the similitude between the 
type and the antitype, and we submit it to the reader for what 
he may deem it worth. However, as it rests upon the supposi- 
tion that Azazel is an evil spirit, the very point which we in 
this essay are trying to refute, we personally cannot adopt it, 
for every conclusion which rests. upon a false premise must of 
necessity be untenable, no matter how good or clear it may seem. 


° 
V. Tur Exprication or Dr. SrorcKHarpT. 


Dr. Stoeckhardt, in his Biblische Geschichte, p. 119%, writes 
in part: “Beide Boecke trugen sinnbildlich die Suende des 
Volks. Das Blut des einen Bocks suehnte die Suende vor Gott. 
Der lebendige Bock trug die Suende Israels in die Wueste.” 
Stoeckhardt, according to these remarks, does not try to apply 
the treatment of each goat to a special phase of the Savior’s 


mediatorial work, but assigns them both to the same act of 


redemption. And in this, we believe, Stoeckhardt is right. 
To essay the application of each Old Testament rite or cere- 


“mony to some peculiar phase of Christ’s redemption will only 


lead astray, and cause confusion rather than enlightenment. 


This we have found to be true with reference to that explica- 


See 


tion which refers the first goat to the dyimg and the second 


to the risen Savior. At least in the latter case the points of 
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comparison fail. So, too, we believe that the other view which 
refers the treatment of the first goat to Christ’s death and that 
of the second to Christ’s deliverance into the power of the devil, 
involves the interpreter only in greater difficulties. For how, 
we ask, can the living goat typify Christ, who, when delivered 
into the power of the devil, was slain and not kept alive? And — 
was Christ really delivered up to the devil in the same con- 
summated way as the goat is said to have been? And lastly, 
why should the live goat first be so very expressly and emphat- 
ically loaded with the sins of the people before being delivered 
into the power of the demon? Hence, we believe that Stoeck- 
hardt’s view: “Beide Boecke trugen sinnbildlich die Suende 
des Volks” is, as poignant and true as it is brief. 

Howeyer, it seems as if also Stoeckhardt did not com- 
prehend the treatment of the second goat in its essential sig- 
nificance. We read: “Er [der ledige Bock] wurde, wie es 
V.9.10 nach dem Urtext heisst, dem Azazel zugesandt, das 
heisst, dem boesen Geiste, der in der Wueste hauste. Die 
Suende wurde durch diesen sinnbildlichen Vorgang dem zu- 
rueckgegeben, der sie in die Welt gebracht hatte, dem Teufel. 
Der hatte jetzt, nachdem die Suende gesuehnt war, an dem — 
Volke Gottes nichts mehr zu suchen.”? Stoeckhardt’ here fol- — 
lows the explication of Hengstenberg, a view which we oppose — 
because of the petitio principii involved. The very point in 4 
question is whether Azazel denotes “den boesen Geist, der in — 
der Wueste hauste.” If there really is such a demon of the | 
desert, then surely Moses would have warned against him; at 
least we should expect some casual reference to him.’ But, as 
it is, not the slightest mention is made of such an evil spirit 4 
in the whole Old Testament Scripture, and if all the Levitical 
writings, with their rich and full detail, have nothing to say — 
of the Demon Azazel, we cannot incline to believe in his exis- — 
tence. At least the vaporings of Rabbinists, Talmudists, and — 
cabalists are no sure foundation on which to base so important — 
a claim. At best, the assumption of a demon ealled Azazel is — 
but conjecture, and to rest one’s exegesis on conjecture is a — 
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risky thing. Furthermore, all the sane and sage objections of 


Baehr which he raises against Hengstenberg’s views on this 
matter, especially the one “dass im gansen mosaisclien Kultus 
Jehovah und der Teufel nie nebeneinandergestellt werden, weil 
dies leicht in den Augen des Volks den Schein einer Gleich- 
stellung beider Wesen haectte haben und den Monotheismus 
haette verdunkeln koennen,” hold also against Stoeckhardt’s 
view. As a matter of fact, we cannot perceive in what sense 
or with what propriety an animal could be dedicated to some 
real or imaginary spirit of evil, and still be considered a type 
of Christ! “Satan cometh and hath nothing in Me,” said 
Christ while on earth, and we cannot but ask on what ground 
a typical rite is to be referred to Him, the direct and prominent 
import of which expressed a peculiar appropriation to Satan 
(one to or for Jehovah, and the other to Azazel, the devil, v. 8). 
Surely, no one can be insensible to the incongruity which reigns 
throughout the whole transaction viewed in this light. 


VI. Pornts Tuus Far Mapr Crrar. 


Certainly, as long as the term Azazel is not cleared up, 
an entirely satisfactory answer as to the meaning of the text 
and the import of the typical act cannot be given. In the end, 
everything hinges on that expression and its signification. How- 
ever, before attempting to point out “a more excellent way” 
to solve the mystery of the scapegoat, we shall state the points 
which so far have been made clear : — - 

1. Azazel cannot be identified with the scapegoat itself. 

2, Azazel cannot be an appellative noun. 

3. Azazel needs must be considered a proper noun of ac- 
tive signification. 

4, Azazel cannot designate an evil spirit or a mountain. 

5. Azazel cannot stand for the reprobate people of Israel. 

6. Azazel, being-a proper noun, cannot mean “dismissal.” 

7. Both goats, the one for Jehovah and the other for 
Azazel, were sin-offerings and referred to Christ’s act of atone- 
ment by His death. ; ¥ 
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VII. Tue Merantne or Azazen. 


With these points rendered clear, the question arises: What 
person is meant by Azazel, and why was a special goat allotted 
to him? Looking at the term Azazel, or rather, haAzazel, with 
the eye of a Hebrew scholar, we cannot fail to discern in it the 
root azal, the same root which we still find in modern Arabic. 
Furthermore, we cannot fail to see in it the form of accentua- 
tion—-the Pealpal. With the definite article affixed to it, the 
root meaning removere, we thus have the proper noun, the 
Remover, sc., the Remover of evil, or as Gesenius has it, the 
Averter, the Expiator; LXX: Ho Apopompaios. In this sense 
the verse would read (v.8): “And Aaron shal] cast lots upon 
the two goats: one lot [upon the goats] for Jehovah and the 
other lot [upon the goats] for the Remover.” V.9: “And 
Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, and 
offer him for a sin-offering.” V.10: “But the goat, on which 
the lot fell for the Remover [the Remover’s lot fell] shall be 
presented alive before the Lord (Jehovah) to make an atone- 
ment with Him [lit., lechaper alaph, to consecrate him], so as 
to send him away before the Remover [laAzazel—lJe here de- 


noting the dative] into the wilderness.” Vv. 21.22: “And = | 


Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
. .. putting them on the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man—disch 2ti—into the wilder- 
ness. And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not inhabited. And he shall let the goat go in 
the wilderness.” 


Now we ask, Which were the thoughts that arose in the 


mind of the devout Israelite on reading these words or when 
seeing the acts commanded in these words, produced before his 
eyes on the great Day of Atonement? We believe that they — 
could have been no other than those expressed by Isaiah in 
the 53d chapter of his prophecies. When uttering those grand a 
and solemn words, Isaiah beheld the great New Testament Day 
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of Atonement. And what does he behold? He beholds the 
One who was typified by the two goats, performing that blessed 
work which symbolized by the two acts expressed in the dif- 
ferent treatments of the goats. A goat was regarded as a des- 
picable animal by all the ancient nations, as it is even to-day. 
So Isaiah beheld one “who hath no form nor comeliness, one 
who hath no beauty that we should desire Him.” ‘He is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of sdrrows and acquainted 
with grief; and we hid, as it were, our faces from Him,” v. 3. 
Furthermore: “He was stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
He was wounded; He was bruised; He was brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter.” All this was typified by the goat that was 
slain. Now, if that would have been all that happened on the 
Old Testament Day of Atonement, the Israelite might still have 
asked, Why this slaughter of the goat? In order clearly to 
show this, the high priest was to take another goat and present 
him alive before the Lord and transfer to his head the sins 
of the people, and thus send him away laden with the iniquities 
of Israel. Isaiah stresses that point when he says: ‘Surely 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. He was 
wounded for our transgressions, and was bruised for ow? in- 
iquities; the chastisement of owr peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed.” Truly, a wonderful explica- 
tion of the rites of the Old Testament Day of Atonement. 
What the pious Israelite desired to know were two things: 
1) That his sins were atoned: 2) that God should declare him 
absolved. And he saw it in a wonderful way: 1) the slaying 
of the victim; 2) the imputation of his guilt to the victim; 
3) the sending away of the victim with his sins. “And the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited,” v.22. So also Isaiah views the acts of the great 
New Testament Day of Atonement: ‘All we, like sheep, have 
gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,’ v.6. “He 
was cut off out of the land of the wing” (cf.: “He shall bear 
all their iniquities to a land uninhabited”); “for the trans- 
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gression Of My people was He stricken,” vy. 8. When’ God 
made His only-begotten Son the victim of man’s sins, He cut 
Him off from the land of the living together with all the re-— 
membrance of man’s sins, which He thus declared fully blotted 
out from His memory. Our view is beautifully expressed in 
the following quotation of Buechner’s Handkonkordanz, p: 691: 
“Es [the sending away of the live goat] war kein fuer sich 
bestehender Suehnakt, sondern nur ein ausserordentlicher Zu- 
satz zu dem eigentlichen Suehnakt, wm die Suendentilgung noch 
zu verstaerken. Der erste Bock stellte das Bedecken, der zweite 
das gaenzliche -Wegschaffen der zugedeckten Suende in die 
Wueste dar, also an einem Orte der Oede und Leere, wo es 
an alle dem mangelt, wodurch sich Gott in seer Herrlichkeit 
offenbart.”’ uae 

So much for the meaning of the rite; now for the mean- 
ing of the terminology. The text everywhere stresses the Lord 
—Jehovah. Everywhere in the whole passage we find the 
phrases “for the Lord,” “before the Lord,” “‘the Lord’s lot,” ete. 
In all these phrases we find the use of the blessed name of 
Jehovah, the Lord of merey, the Angel of the Covenant, the 
* Logos asarkos, who in the fulness of time has revealed Himself 
as the Logos ensarkos, the Savior. To Him the one goat, which 
was to be slain, was allotted. As Jehovah, the Christ, gave 
Himself into death, so the goat allotted to Him was to be slain. 
However, throughout the passage we sense the presence of an- 
other being, placed in juxtaposition with Jehovah. Isaiah ob- 
serves the same distinction, although He, too, uses the same 
name, namely, Jehovah. The victim of whom the prophet 
speaks is the Christ, the Messiah, Jehovah; yet He appears 
also as a being different from Jehovah. He is called the Abdi, 
My Servant, the Servant of Jehovah. And this Servant it 
pleased the Lord (Jehovah) to bruise, and put to grief, v. 10. 
Jehovah hath laid on Him the iniquity jof all, v.6. Once, in | 
v.4, Isaiah calls this other Jehovah Elohim, to wit, in the 
words: “Yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God 
(mukeh Elohim), and afflicted.” 
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These passages throw valuable light upon the text in 
question. Here, as in Isaiah, the Lord appears as one Lord. 
And His name is Jehovah. Yet this same Lord appears also 
in two distinct persons. The goat that was slain properly sig- 
nified Jehovah the Christ. However, there is another divine 
person who takes part in the act of atonement. Him Aaron 
typified when He sent one goat into death, and transferred to 
the other the sins of the people. A wonderful, incomprehensible 
name is given Him — Azazel, “the Remover of Sin.” As 
Aaron, standing in the place of God, appears as the Judge, who 
declares all sins put away, so Jehovah Azazel is properly the 
righteous Judge of man. As the angry Judge, He must satisfy 
the demands of His divine justice by the slaying of the guilty 
victim, upon whom He has placed the people’s sins; but as the 
satisfied Judge He must, after the sacrifice, declare the people 
free. ‘‘We, like sheep, had gone astray, . . . the Lord hath 
laid upon Hini the iniquity of us all. He was wounded for 
our transgressions, .. . the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed.” That is properly 
Isaiah’s comment on, and explanation of, this culminating rite 
of the Old Testament Day of Atonement. Jehovah the Christ 
is slain, with the sins of the world imputed to Him; Jehovah 
Azazel, the satisfied Judge, declares all the sins of the world 
cut off forevermore, forgiven, removed as far as the east is 
from the west, obliterated from His remembrance. 

If this view obtains, what a world of méaning was wrapped 
up in the culminating rite of the solemn day of the Yoma! 
What a world of comfort to the penitent Israelite who witnessed 
the killing of the victim, the imputation of guilt, and the solemn 
and final declaration of absolution! What blessed consolation 
also for the penitent sinner living in New Testament times! 
As the full and glorious meaning unfolds itself to him, he 
views the sacred rite with ever increasing delight. To him it 
may also seem clear why such a strange term as Azazel should 
be used in this connection. God Himself is incomprehensible, 
not only in His divine being, but also in His infinite merey 
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and grace, which have given us redemption through Christ 
Jesus. Therefore, the name Azazel well befits the One whose 
unity in being and trinity in person has ever perplexed the 
minds of men, and who by the manifestation of His infinite 
love has proved Himself “the Remover of Evil.” Also in other 
places of the Old Testament Scriptures do we find similar 
glimpses in which God suddenly reveals Himself in fuller 
measure. The prophecy in Isaiah concerning the sign of the 
Virgin’s Son bursts upon the reader of the text with abrupt 
suddenness, yet it is no less genuine and glorious. Lastly, it 
is not too difficult to conceive how in the course of time this 
very name, which originally stood for God, came to signify the 
devil. Reprobate Israel, especially the learned and leaders 
among them, simply gave God’s glory also in this respect to 
Satan, even as they finally accused the Messiah of being in 
league with Beelzebub. 

In short, the view presented seems to satisfy every demand 
of etymology, text, context, and parallel readings, and is further- 
more in full accord with the grand New Testament Gospel 
theme: ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self,” and again: “God hath made Him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” On the great New Testament Day of Atonement 
God gave His beloved Son into death, imputed to Him the sins 
of the world, and declared the world absolved from sin in the 
death of His beloved. In the sight of the appeased Judge, 
Jehovah Azazel, there were no more sins, for they had been 
earried by Jehovah Messiah into the wilderness (grave— ob- 
livion). | “Christ was delivered for our offenses, and raised 
again for our justification,” that is the glorious Gospel-theme 
of the Yom Hakippurim. 

One more word concerning the translation of laAzazel in ~ 
v.10. The verse reads thus: “But the goat on which the lot 
fell for the Azazel [or the Azazel’s lot] shall be presented be- 
fore the Lord [the general term for God used -in the whole 
passage | to'make an atonement with him [to transfer to him 

as 
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the sins of the people], v.21, and to let him go [laAzazel — 
before the Azazel— from the bar of the imputing Judge] into 
the wilderness.” We believe that le here has the same force 
as the liphne just preceding. The live goat was brought be- 
fore the Lord. There Aaron (in the name and place of the 
Lord) confessed over him, and thus transferred to him, all the 
iniquities of Israel, and then sent him away before the Azazel 
(before the satisfied divine Judge) into the wilderness. After 
Jehovah had imputed to the goat, through Aaron, the sins of 
the people, He stands before them in an entirely new relation, 
namely, as the Remover of sins, who does ‘“‘not impute their 
trespasses unto them.” So Isaiah teaches us to view God the 
Father, and so Paul speaks of Him in all his epistles, namely, 
as the Jehovah Azazel, who declares the world free from sin 
by the death of Jehovah Messiah, to whom He had imputed 
their sins. 

Lastly, we wish to state that with the foregoing inter- 
pretation of the passage in question, and particularly of Azazel, 
adopted, not a single consolatory conception which Christian 
exegesis hitherto has found in the solemn rites of the Day of 
Atonement is removed. - Even the name “scapegoat”? may be 
retained in its customary signification. Only in elevating the 
term Azazel, by applying it to God instead of perverting it 
into a name of the devil, each thought receives a more precious 
and Scriptural meaning fully borne out by Isaiah, chap. 53. , 
And thus, as we turn from the interesting subject, which for 
a long time has held our most devout attention, we would com- 
mend it to the calm consideration of our readers, closing our 
remarks with the scholarly words of the gentle and erudite 
Spencer: ‘Si quis lumine perspicaciore donatus, hujus insti- 
tuti rationes solidiores assignaverit, me minime pertinacem 
experietur.” 

Ottawa, Ill. J. T. Muriier. 
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The Woman in the Church. 


The woman in the Church, her rights and privileges, the 
restrictions which limit her activity, ete., are questions about 
which there has been much discussion, and about which the 
widest divergence of opinion prevails. It is a question, the 
settlement of which has, at least in our circles, been taken for 
granted, and in Iutheran literature, especially that of the 
Missouri Synod, we find only scattering paragraphs, and all 
of them, without exception, take the stand of absolute silence 
of the woman, not only in the divine service, but also in all 
the business relations of the Church. Our congregations have 
for the most part remained pretty well untouched by the 
modern suffragette movement; but with the wide-spread agita- 
tion of this question the related question of the standing of 
the woman in the Church may here and there become a burn- 
ing one, and a free discussion of it in conference circles does 
not seem at all untimely. The essayist has been unable to find. 
very much material relating to the question. Suffragettes have 
written on it; but usually in such a rabid, unreagoning, and 
sometimes unchristian manner that their effusions were of little 
practical value for use in a conference paper. Let us bear in 
mind from the outset that the scope of this paper is not to 
enter upon the merits or demerits of the women’s suffrage ques- 
tion in its wider and popular sense, but is merely to treat of 
the standing of woman in the Church, in the light of Scripture, 
with particular reference to the passages relating to the ques- 
tion from the pen of St. Paul. 

Closely related to the question of the position of the woman 
in the Church, as defined by St. Paul, is the question of the 
status of woman in the world at large, particularly over against 
man. In order to define the position of woman in world affairs 
and family life, it is best to let the inspired writers speak. 
The first passage relating to her is Gen. 2, 18, where we read: 
“And the Lord God said, It is not good that man should be 
alone; I will make him an help meet for him. And the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept. 
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And he took one of his ribs and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof. And the rib which the Lord God had taken from 
man made He a woman and brought her unto man. And 
Adam said,” ete. The priority of man is here already plainly 
announced. After the Fall, God said unto the woman: “I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children, and thy desire shall be to thy hus- 
band, and he shall rule over thee.” Gen. 3,16. Esther 1, 20—22 
we read: “And when the king’s decree which he shall make 
shall be published throughout all his empire, (for it is great,) 
all the wives shall give to their husbands honor, both to great 
and small. And the king did according to the word of Memucan. 
For he sent letters unto all the king’s provinces, into every 
province, according to the writing thereof, and to every people 
after their language, that every man should bear rule in his 
own house.” St. Paul writes, 1 Cor. 11, 3: “But I would have 
you know that ... the head of the woman is the man; but 
the woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman is of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” Again, 
Eph. 5, 22—24: “Wives, submit yourselves unto your husbands 
as unto the Lord; for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the Head of the Church, and He is the Savior 
of the body. Therefore, as the Church-is subject unto Christ, 
so let wives be to their own husbands in everything.” God in 
His wisdom has established plainly the relationship of man to 
woman and woman to man in the realm of the family, a rela- 
tionship perfectly natural, and which would be ideal if it were 
not for the corrupting influence of sin. The subjection of wife 
to husband, a subjection not of compulsion and brute force, 
«but of love, a position called for not only by the direct ordinance 
of God, but by the physical, mental, temperamental make-up 
- of woman, is plainly established in the Bible. That the rule of 

man in his household should be gentle and kindly, the rule of 
love, Scripture plainly states. The model wife is described in 
Proy. 31, 21—31, and St. Paul admonishes: “Husbands, love 
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your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church and gave Him- 
self for it. So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. Nevertheless, let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself ; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband.’’ Eph. 5, 
22-33. The same apostle writes Col. 3, 18: “Husbands, love 
your wives and be not bitter against them.” We read 1 Pet. 3 
that the Apostle, after admonishing wives to obedience, as Sarah 
was obedient unto Abraham, continues: ‘Likewise ye husbands, 
dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honor unto the 
wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of 
the grace of life, that your prayers be not hindered.” That the 
domestic relationship is not, as it should and might be, a fore- 
taste of paradise, but often an antechamber of hell, is not God’s, 
but man’s own fault. The relation of woman to her husband 
determined her position in the Church in Paul’s time and must 
determine it to-day, as we shall see later. 

It is to these Seripture-passages relegating the woman to 
a secondary position in the family to which many of the more 
rabid suffragette leaders so strenuously object, and which make 
some of them violent enemies of the Christian religion. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, in her well-known book, Woman, Church and State 
published 1893, speaks regretfully of the fact that the feminine 
principle is absent in the Christian conception of the Deity. 
She looks upon it as a regrettable loss of something which 
heathen nations had and have, as, for instance, the combined 
male and female principle as represented in god among the 
Chinese under the name Fou-Fou, 7. ¢., Father-Mother. So in 
our day the Shakers hold that the revelation of God is pro- 


gressive, that in the first, or antediluvian, period of human ~ 


nature God was known only as Great Spirit; that in the 
second, or Jewish, period he was revealed as the Jehovah, he, 
she, or dual being, male or female, the “I am that I am”; 
that Jesus, in the third cycle, made God known as a father; 
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that in the last cycle, commencing with 1770 A. D., “God is 
revealed in the character of Mother, an eternal Mother, the 
bearing spirit of all the creation of God.” (W. A. Parrelle. ) 
Mrs. Gage says: “Jehovah signifies not alone the masculine 
and the feminine principles, but also the spirit of vivifying 
intelligence. It is a compound word indicative of the three 
divine principles. Holy Ghost, although in Hebrew a noun 
of either gender, masculine, feminine, neuter, is invariably 
rendered masculine by Christian translators of the Bible. In 
the Greek, from whence we obtain the New Testament, spirit is 
of the feminine gender, although invariably translated mas- 
euline. The double-sexed word Jehovah, too sacred to be spoken 
by the Jews, signified the masculine-feminine God. The proof 
of the double meaning of Jehovah, the masculine and feminine 
signification, is undeniable. Lanci, one of the great orientalists, 
says: ‘Jehovah should be read from left to right and pronounced 
Ho-Hi, that is to say, He-She, Ho in Hebrew being the mas- 
culine pronoun and Hi the feminine. Ho-Hi therefore denotes 
the male and female principles, the vis genitrix.’? The Hebrew 
word ‘El Shaddai,’ translated “The Almighty,’ is still more 
distinctively feminine than Jah, as it means ‘The Breasted God,’ 
and is made use of in the Old Testament whenever the especially 
feminine characteristics of God are meant to be indicated.” 
(She here quotes Kingsford, The Perfect Way.) “The story 
of the building of the tower of Babel and the subsequent con- 
fusion of language possesses deep interior significance ; the word 
(Babel) meaning God the Father as distinct and separate from 
the feminine principle. The confusion which has come upon 
humanity because of this separation has been far more lamen- 
table in its results than a mere confounding of tongues. In the 
earliest religions the recognition of the feminine principle in 
the divinity is everywhere found. ‘I am the Father and the 
_ Mother of the Universe,’ said Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. 
... The Holy Spirit, symbolized by a dove, is a distinctively 
feminine principle,— the Comforter,—and yet has ever been 


treated by the Christian Church as masculine, alike in dogmas 
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propounded from the pulpit and in translations of the Scrip- 
tures.” Again she quotes Mason, The Lost Name: “No man 
seems shaken at hearing of the fatherhood of Jehovah. Is 
motherhood less divine? Nothing but a male-born theology, 
evolved from the overheated fires of feeling, would have burned 
away all recognition of the fact that the presence of the ‘Eternal 
- Womanly’ in Yod-he-vau’s being is necessary to full-sphered 
perfection; none but those whose degraded estimate of woman 
has caused them to desecrate her holy office of high priestess - 
of life will see anything more sacrilegious in a recognition of 
‘Our Mother in Heaven’ and offering the prayer, ‘Hallowed be 
thy name, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ 
than in saying the same things to the Father there.” So far 
Mrs. Gage. Again she says, later in her book: “To the theory 
of ‘God the Father,’ shorn of the divine attribute of motherhood, 
is the world beholden for its most degrading beliefs, its most 
infamous practises. Dependent upon, and identified with, lost 
motherhood is the ‘Lost Name’ of ancient writers and occultists. 
When the femininity of the divine is once again acknowledged, 
the ‘Lost Name’ will be discovered and the holiness (wholeness) 
of divinity be manifested. “The Lord’s Prayer,’ taught His dis- 
ciples by Jesus, recognized the loss, and demands restoration of 
the feminine in ‘Hallowed [whole] be Thy name.” Mrs. Gage - 
and her ilk see the only hope for woman to obtain absolute 
equality with man in the abolition of the Christian religion. 
She says: “The Church has ever obstructed the progress of 
humanity, delaying civilization and condemning the world to 
a moral barbarism from which there is no escape except through 
repudiation of its teachings.”” These people have a special 
grudge against St. Paul, whose writings contain the passages 
upon which we shall base our later contentions. The above- 
mentioned suffragette leader writes: “No illiterate, having re- 
ceived instruction at the feet of Gamaliel, Paul was yet in- — 
tolerant and credulous, nay, more, unscrupulous. He was the 
first Jesuit in the Christian Church, ‘becoming all things to 
all men.’ The Reformed Church, with strange unanimity, has 
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chosen Paul as its leader and the accepted exponent of its views. 
He may justly be termed the Protestant Pope.... Having 
been accepted by the Church [Catholic] as the apostolic ex- 
ponent of its views upon marriage, it was but to be expected 
that his teachings should be received as divine. That Paul was 
unmarried has been assumed because of his bitterness against 
this relation, yet abundant proof of his having a wife exists 
(p. 55). But tenderness toward women does not appear in his 
teaching; man is represented as the master, ‘the head’ of 
woman. In consonance with his teaching, responsibility has 
been denied her through the ages; although the Church has 
practically held her amenable for the ruin of the world, pre- 
scribing penance and hurling anathemas against her whom it 
has characterized as the ‘door of hell.’”” Of course, such methods 
of argumentation are to us of little moment, since we consider 
St. Paul and all other Scriptural writers who touch upon the 
question of woman as inspired, and their statements as the un- 
alterable decrees of God. We cannot argue the question with 
any one who does not accept the Bible as the Word of God, 
and considers the statements of the writers of Holy Writ as 
mere individual expressions of opinion, without binding force 
upon us in our day. I have merely quoted these effusions to 
show to what distorted conclusions women may come in de- 
manding the rights of which they feel themselves deprived in 
Church and State. oD, 

The question is, What are woman’s rights and privileges 
in the Church? What are the limitations which the Word of 
God places upon her? Before we enter upon this question, 
which is really the crux of the paper, let me first draw atten- 
tion to two points: first, very briefly, to the status of woman 
among the children of Israel in the Old Testament, and 
secondly, to the gradual degradation of woman’s position during 
the dark centuries, when popery was in the ascendancy. 

Note the freedom and importance of woman in private 
and social life in ancient Israel. The early Hebrew wife and 
mother held much control over her household (cf. Prov. 14, 1; 
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31, 10—31), and even invited guests to her dwelling and hos- 
pitalities; Joel invited Sisera to her tent (Judg. 4, 18), the 
Shunamite woman Elisha to her home. Later, when her son. 
sickened and died, this Shunamite woman went to Mount 
Carmel to intercede with that man of God for divine blessing 
2 Kings 4,8); on another occasion a prophet’s widow carried to 
him her own ease of need (2 Kings 4, 1—7), and, much earlier, 
the troubled Abigail went with gifts to implore assistance from 
David (1Sam. 25,18). In Job’s day women attended feasts 
with their brothers (Job 1,4); in Christ’s, they attended both as 
assistants (John 12,2) and as guests (John 2,3). Undoubtedly 
it was always customary for Jewish women to take their meals 
with the men. (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, p. 3553.) There 
is an indication in the story of Rebekah that Hebrew damsels 
were not given in marriage without their own consent (Gen. 
24, 58).— Note the freedom and activity of Hebrew women 
in public and religious affairs. Miriam led the women of Israel 
in public rejoicings over the nation’s deliverance at the Red Sea 
(Ex. 15, 20. 21); Jephthah’s daughter went out publicly to 
congratulate her father on his triumphal return from battle 
(Judg. 11, 34); the daughters of Shiloh engaged, by them- 
selves, but in sight of others, in sacred dancing at a yearly 
religious feast (Judg. 21, 21); women of Israel came out of 
their cities with songs and triumphal marches to meet Saul 
and David as they returned from the defeat of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 18, 6. 7); Deborah was a judge, prophetess, and 
sacred poetess in Israel, and of high distinction in public ser- 
vice (Judg. 4, 6. 14; 5, 7). Hannah offered a remarkable 
prophetic song in the house of the Lord (1 Sam. 2, 1—10); 
and the public office of inspired prophetess was held in the 
earlier day, at least, by the four: Miriam, Deborah, Huldah 
(2 Kings 22, 14), and Noadiah (Neh. 6, 14). Women took — 
part in the ancient worship (Ex. 15, 20. 21; 48, 8; 1 Sam. — 
2, 22); also in the choir (1 Chron.'.25, 5. 6; Neh. 7, 67). — 
They were required to attend the reading of the Law (Deut. — 
31, 12; Josh. 8, 35). 
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Contrast this comparatively free condition of woman to 
her condition during the dark years of religious corruption be- 
fore the Reformation. The general corruption of morals among 
the clergy, the growth of superstition and ignorance, naturally 
tended to degrade the sexual relationship and lower the standard 
of conduct towards the weaker vessel, woman. The more mys- 
tical among the priests taught that before woman was separated 
from man, the Elementals were accepted by man as his children 
and endowed by him with immortality, but at the separation 
of the androgynous body (uniting the characteristics of both 
sexes; hermaphrodite) into two beings, Adam and Eve, the 
woman, through accident, was also endowed with immortality, 
which theretofore had solely inhered in the masculine portion 
of the double-sexed being. These mystics also taught that this 
endowment of woman with immortality, together with her eapa- 
bility of bringing new beings into the world, also endowed with 
immortal life, was the cause of intense enmity towards her on 
the part of the EKlementals, especially shown by their bringing 
suffering and danger upon her at this period. — Still another 
class, recognizing marriage as a necessity for the continuance 
of the species, looked upon it with more favor, but maintained 
that the marriage of Adam and Eve did not take place until 
after they had been driven from Paradise. This doctrine was 
taught by Jerome. Marriage was pictured as a tribulation to 
man, and it was declared that God caused sleep to fall upon 
Adam at the creation of Eve in order to prevent his opposition. 
(Life of Adam, by Loredano, published at: Amsterdam, 1696.) 
Marriage was treated as the consequence of the fall of Adam. 

~ Out of such views gradually. grew the idea of celibacy, at first 
voluntarily practised by many priests. The synods at Nice 
(325), at Constantinople, at Ephesus, and at Chalcedonia for- 
bade marriage to the ministers at the altar. The Council of 
Neo-Caesarea (between 314 and 325) decreed that a priest 
who married after ordination should be degraded to the lay 
-state. That this ordinance opened the doors to almost. unbe- 
lievable licentiousness on the part of the priests is too well 
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known to need special emphasis. Woman sank lower and lower 
in the estimation of man. She was a prolific subject of dis- 
cussion, a large party classing her among brutes without soul 
or reason. As early as the sixth century a council at Macon 
(585), fifty-nine bishops taking part, devoted its time to a dis- 
cussion of this question, “Does woman possess a soul?’ For- 
tunately the decision allowed Christian women to remain human 
beings in the eyes of the clergy. Nearly a thousand years after 
this decision it was still contended that the women of newly 
discovered America belonged to the brute creation, possessing 
neither souls nor reason. (Dzctionnaire Feodal, Paris, 1819.) 
Naturally ideas like this affected woman’s position also in the 
Church. At an early date woman was forbidden to receive the 
Eucharist into her naked hand on account of her impurity 
(decree of the Council of Auxerre, 578) or to sing in church. 
To such an extent was this opposition carried that the Church 
of the Middle Ages did not hesitate to provide itself with the 
eunuchs in order to supply cathedral choirs with the necessary 
sopranos. One of the charges against the Huguenots was that 
they permitted the women to sing in church, using their voices 
in praise of God contrary to the express command of St. Paul, 
Catherine de Medici reproaching them for this great sin. The 
History of Music says that when part-singing was first intro- 
duced into the United States, great objection was made to the 
taking of the soprano or leading part by women, which, by 
virtue of his superiority, it was declared, belonged to man. 
Therefore woman was relegated to the bass or tenor. But 
nature proved too powerful, and man was eventually compelled 
to’ take bass or tenor as his part, while woman carried the 
soprano. — Even as late as 1661, during the reign of James 1 
in England, the Chancellor of Norwich ordered that every ~ 
woman who came to be churched (after childbirth) should be 
covered with a white veil. Interesting )is St. Chrysostom’s esti- 
mate of woman. He describes her as ‘‘necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
fascination, and a painted ill.” 
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Marquette. (Authorities: Sketches of Feudalism. “Ar- 
ticles on Relation of Sexes,” Westminster Review. Dr. Tusler. 
Feudal Dictionary. H. 8. Maine.) Grimm says: ‘The oldest- 
born of the peasant is accounted the son of his lord; for he, 
perchance, it was that begat him. When the guests have re- 
tired, the newly wedded husband shall permit his lord to enter 
the bed of his wife, unless he shall have redeemed her for five 
shillings and fourpence.” Called also jus primae noctis. An- 
other authority, August Bebel (p.159). Money paid to redeem 
wives known as the “maiden rent.” In Scotland this ransom 
became known as Marqueete from “demi-mare,” called mar- 
quette. Droit de jambage, 2. c., leg-right. Priests practised it. 
— Witchcraft. 

But interesting as such data may be to show us the deg- 
radation of women in Church and State in the dark ages of 
popery, they help us not at all in answering the statement 
that even in our day woman is deprived of her rights and 
privileges in the Church. The statement has been made, and 
will be made with more frequency and persistency in the future 
as the suffragette movement progresses. And the question as 
to what woman’s status really is cannot be answered offhand 
without careful consideration of the Seripture-passages in 
question. Judging from the quite extensive literature in our 
circles, Synodical Reports, etc., and from the fact that in all 
this literature the question is never exhaustively treated, seems 
to indicate that it has been considered as definitely settled and, 
therefore, unworthy of discussion, or as too dangerous and full 
of controversial possibilities to tackle. Much to the sorrow of 
the essayist, the great stack of Synodical Reports failed to grant 
expected illumination. The hornet’s nest has been carefully 
avoided. 

What is and ever shall be, according to God’s direction, 
the position of woman in the Church? We cannot escape the 
plain statements of St. Paul that she shall keep silence. The 
two passages which enjoin the silence of women are: 1 Cor. 
14, 3436: “Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
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for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the Law. And if 
they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home; 
for it is a shame for women to speak in the church. What! 
came the Word of God out from you? or came it unto you 
only?” 1 Tim. 2, 11—15: “Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression. 
Notwithstanding she shall be saved in child-bearing, if they 
continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety.” 


Some Views Respecting Woman’s SILENCE 
IN THE CHURCHES. 
1. Elaborate attempts have been made to show that the 
word translated “‘to speak” in 1 Cor. 14 means, in that instance, 
simply to babble, and that the Apostle did not intend to forbid 


women’s intelligent speech in promiscuous or mixed religious — 


assemblies, but to forbid the disorderly and unprofitable speech 
of these Corinthian women and of others like them at that day. 
— In opposition to this we may say, 1. that the usual meaning 
of the word lalein is not to babble, but to speak. In this same 
epistle it is used when one speaks “‘the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 
2, 7); the wisdom of the Spirit (1 Cor. 2, 13; 12, 3); while 
in another epistle it is used for the speaking of God (Heb. 1, 
1.2; 2, 3), and for that of angels (Heb. 2, 2). In the classics 
this word is sometimes used to express the inarticulate sounds 
of human beings, the natural cries of animals, and also their 
attempts to imitate speech. But Trench says that all those 
contemptuous uses of Jalein, as to talk at random or to chatter, 
are foreign to the New Testament. Neither do we find in the 
lexicographers Robinson, Bloomfield, Losh, Grimm, Hartwig, 
Schirlitz, Wahl, and Wilke any recognition of this bad sense 
of the word when it. is used in the New Testament. 


2. This interpretation of the word lalen would indicate . 


that the women at Corinth and those of Ephesus (where, it 


q 
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appears, Timothy was when Paul addressed his first epistle to 
him) were incompetent or disinclined to say anything rational 
or of profit in religious assemblies. But the contrary seems 
to have been the case. Strabo speaks of the strong influence 
exerted by the women of Western Asia in forming the religious 
opinions of the men. In this same country was Ephesus, where 
Paul also enjoined “silence” upon women. Why should it be 
different across the Archipelago, in Corinth? Aristotle credits 
the Spartan women with great influencé over the men. The 
noted Phoebe, “‘succorer of many,” lived in Cenchrea, the port 
of Corinth, and must have had a leading influence over her 
Christian sisters in that city. Priscilla for a time worshiped 
with the church in Corinth, and also must have exerted a social 
power over its women. The good service which woman con- 
tributed toward the early progress of Christianity is abundantly 
known, both from the Acts and the epistles. It must be that 
there were women in the Corinthian church who were far above 
“babbling.” 

3. The Pauline direction is in some places general and 
not specific, applying to all women, and not only to those of 
Corinth and Ephesus (1 Tim. 2, 11. 12). It is not “your 
women,” but ‘a woman,” every woman, who is charged to 
learn in quietness. In 1 Cor. 14, 35 the direction is first to 
“the women,” but afterward to “a woman.” This change from 
the definite to the indefinite shows that the command was bind- 
ing on women in general, and not merely on those of two or 
more particular cities. 

4. The reason assigned by the Apostle for silence is ap- 
plicable to al/ in Christian communities at that day, and not 
only to the women of Corinth and Ephesus. That reason is 
that there should be due honor to husbands and men. In 1 Cor. 
14 the Apostle writes: “As also saith the Law.” That Law is: 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.” (Gen. 3, 16.) In 1 Tim. 2 the Apostle makes specific 
reference to Adam’s being first formed and not being first de- 
ecived, as the reason why authority was given to man. And 
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from this he infers the duty of silence on the part of woman. 
Hence to limit the injunction of silence to the women of Corinth 
- and Ephesus must be wrong. The command was to woman, 
not to a class of women. 

5. In 1 Cor. 14, 27. 28 a man speaking in an unknown 
tongue is directed to “keep silence in the church” unless there 
be an interpreter present. Unintelligible address is forbidden 
‘in men, with the wmplication that they may speak in church if 
they have something ‘to say that can be understood. But if 
“babbling”? — senseless talk — were the only thing prohibited in 
women, why was there not the implication that they, too, might 
speak if they would utter sensible thoughts? Why was not 
exception made for such women as Priscilla, Phoebe, Lydia? 
They would have spoken better than some men. Such permis- 
sion is not given, but silence is enjoined upon them on account 
of their sez. 

1. Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, in his book Hearth and Home 
(Vol. 1, pp. 600. 601), has argued that the Apostle’s injunction 
of silence was laid upon women in the churches of Greece and 
Asia Minor because of peculiar customs there requiring reticence 
and retirement, and that in Rome and other parts westward of 
Greece, more freedom being allowed to women, no such silence 
was enjoined. Such exception is not made or intimated in 
Scripture, and the natural inference is that it did not exist. 
At that time the condition of women was nearly the same in 
all pagan nations. Earlier it was better, especially in Rome, 
and women still had a few more legal rights there than in 
Greece. They could give evidence in courts of law and could 
accompany their husbands to public banquets. Prof. Stowe 
cites Cornelius Nepos (of precious memory to us) to show the 
superiority of the condition of Roman over that of Grecian 
women. But this author lived nearly a century earlier than 
the date of Paul’s epistles; and all that he claims is that a 
Roman was not ashamed to take his wife to a feast, and that 
he allowed her to occupy the better part of the house, even 
all of which was more than 


in the presence of company, 


: 
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the Grecians did, and in part more than many Romans did 
when Paul gave his command. Becker (Gallus, p. 153) shows 
that Roman women were, in general, restrained by custom from 
exercising even their legal rights. And history shows that the 
silence made imperative on one side of the Adriatic was not 
changed to practical liberty of speech on the other. Besides, 
we have seen that Paul’s direction to be silent was based on the 
difference between man and woman, and, therefore, must have 
been applicable in all churches. : 

2. Some, especially those who permit women preachers, 
advance the theory that the meetings where Paul enjoined 
silence upon women were merely of a business character. This 
seems clearly untenable. The passages show that they are re- 
ligious meetings. In Paul’s statement to the Corinthians the 
“Word of God,” “‘psalm,” “teaching,” ‘revelation,’ and “inter- 
pretation” are under consideration. 1 Cor. 14,24—36. In the 
case of the Ephesian church, “faith and love and sanctification 
with sobriety” are the theme. 1 Tim. 2,15. These are not 
business concerns, but religious topics. 

3. Some hold that the silence enjoined was to be observed 
only in synagogs or other church-buildings. But the “church,” 
the ekklesia, means ‘“‘assembly” of any religious kind, in any 
place, and does not mean the building where the assembly meets. 

4. Another view is that the Apostle required only so much 
silence of women in the churches as was needful for good order 
and womanly “subjection.” The passages are interpreted to 
mean that women should keep quiet and orderly as “under 
obedience.” But against this stand positive injunctions: “Let 
the women keep silence in the churches”; “It is not permitted 
unto them to speak”; “Let them ask their husbands at home” ; 
“Tt is shameful for a woman to speak in the church.” Silence 
itself was requisite to good order and womanly subjection, ex- 
cept in special circumstances. 

5. A certain woman writer of London, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, claims that Paul’s directions were “‘given for the cor- 
rection of the conduct of silly and ignorant Greek women of 
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the day,” and complains that that direction “men have elected 
to apply to all women in all times.” The good woman seems 
to overlook the fact that when Timothy received Paul’s direc- 
tion, he was undoubtedly in Ephesus, an Asiatic, and not a 
Grecian city. Hence the command -was for a wider class than 
merely “Greek women,” and, as we have seen, was for women 
in general. 

6. Others, again, contend that the requirement for silence 
was for women of Corinth only, where the “Christians were 
having a quarrel over the question of buying from heathen — 
dealers the meat which had been used, but not injured, in idol 
worship.” But the women of Ephesus, and all other women 
‘besides those of Corinth, were enjoined to be silent, and to be 
silent on all subjects, and not merely on that of meat offered 
to idols. 

7. Bishop John H. Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church says: ‘Paul cannot mean to exclude woman from ac- 
tivity in Christian work. He does not say that she shall not, 
in the domestic meetings of the church, prayer-meetings, class- 
meetings, fellowship-meetings, and in the sanctuary of her own 
home, teach as did Lois and Eunice and Priscilla and other 
saints of the church. He is simply, in these letters, defining 
the character of the Christian ministry and laying down laws 
for its regulation, and he provides that women shall not be 
officially recognized, appointed, and installed as ministers.” 
And yet Paul does not make any such distinction as to in- 
dicate that he speaks of the ministry. . His direction is that 
women, without eaception, refrain from speaking in the as- 
sembly of Christians. He was a bold enough man to say just 
what he meant, without taking any circuitous method to exclude 
women from the sacred calling. Hence, such exclusion was not 
his particular aim. 

' 8. Some upholders of “higher criticism” say: “We must 
first get rid of the old idea of the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, or take the Pauline idea that woman must keep silent 
in the churches.” But for us, of course, the Bible stands as 
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unchangeable authority in this and all other matters. We can- 
not be justified in rejecting the divine Word on the ground 
that the spirit of the age demands it. Of course, the “higher 


critics” 


claim that Paul’s inspiration was defective, and hence 
his mistake concerning woman’s silence. 

All things considered, there ean be for us no doubt as to 
the positiveness, clearness, and generality of the apostolic in- 
junction. The severity of it is explained when we consider 
the station of women and the customs concerning women at 
that time. 

Hresrew Women. 

The condition of Hebrew women in the early Christian 
era was far better than in surrounding countries at that time’ 
(cf. Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, p. 3552) or than in the Orient 
now. Hebrew law gave them some advantages denied even by 
the European or American’ law (cf. Smith and Barnum, 
p. 1194). The former was founded on the Pentateuch, while 
the latter is partly based on Roman jurisprudence. But the 
general seclusion of woman from the other sex prevailed in all 
Eastern countries in the time of Christ and His apostles and 
during hundreds of years before. “It was the custom, prevalent 
from the earliest period of the East, to seclude women in apart- 
ments removed from those of the men.” (Layard’s Nineveh, 
Vol. 2, p. 193.) Among the Hebrews, women had their own 
apartments, especially when in captivity among the Persians, 
as is evident from the case of Esther (Esther 2, 8. 11). 
Daughters seldom left those apartments for secular purposes, 
except among the humbler classes, and then chiefly or wholly 
for drawing and bringing water or tending the es (John’s 
Archaeology, p. 175; Kitto’s Cyclopaedia, Vol. 2, p. 966). 
Daughters who by their wealth were elevated to high stations 
in life spent nearly the whole time within the walls of their 
palaces (John’s Archaeology). In Solomon’s palace there was 
a woman’s apartment, separate from the rest (1 Kings 7, 8). 
In journeys women had their separate tent (Gen. 31, 33). At 
the eastern gate, of Solomon’s temple virtuous men could take 
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their wives with them as they éntered; but women were ex- 
cluded from the two inner courts (Josephus, Antiquities, Book 
12, chap. 2, sec.5). In the same locality, in Herod’s temple, 
was the inclosure known as the Court of Women, though not 
exclusively devoted to them (Kitto, vol. 2, p. 839). Worship 
in synagogs was practised at least five or six hundred years 
before Christ. In them each congregation was divided by a 
partition five or six feet high, the men being on one side and 
the women on the other. A speaker on either side of the par- 
tition could not be seen by the whole audience. To avoid con- 
fusion, he must go to the platform in full view of all, where 
for a woman to go, unless she were a prophetess, would have 
been very indecorous and immodest. These arrangements and 
customs of themselves nearly compelled the silence of ordinary 
women in the larger religious assemblies, especially in the syna- 
gogs, where the primitive Christians often met. 

The head-dress of women also nearly compelled their 
silence in the larger assemblies. In two particulars women 
were to be scrupulously different from men—they were to 
wear long hair and not be shorn as men were (1 Cor. 11, 6. 15), 
and they were to be veiled in the religious assembly (1 Cor. 11, 
5. 13). The word “uncovered” (A. V.) in 1 Cor. 11, 5. 18 
is literally “unveiled” (R.V.). (Cf. Robinson’s Lexicon on 
akatakalyptos and katakalypto. It is certain that the Apostle 
enjoined upon the Corinthian Christian women the wearing 
of the veil in the churches. It is equally certain that in their 
conception of their new liberty some at times wished to throw 
off the veil (1 Cor. 11, 5. 6.13). That act was doubtless 
necessary for unimpeded speech to an assembly of considerable 
size, and was probably prompted by the desire to speak. The 
Hebrews used several kinds of veils, but all chiefly for covering 
the face. They had, besides, several kinds of mantles, or shawls, 
which could be drawn over the face at pleasure. Both shawls 
and veils were probably of so thick a material as to impede 
speech, except to those addressed near at hand. Thin veils 
would have been as indecorous as no veils. Not so very long 
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ago the authorities in Constantinople reprimanded certain 
Turkish women there for displacing thick veils with those of 
light gauze. One kind of veil covered the lower -part of the 
face to the nose; another, called “muffler” in the English ver- 
sion, hung down from the eyes over the face; another covered 
the head and nearly the whole person; still another hung from 
the top of the head over the face and an equal distance down be- 
hind (John’s Archaeology, pp. 141. 142). It was possible for 
a woman to be veiled and still have one or both eyes exposed, 
but not to have her mouth uncovered. All veiling was a hin- 
drance to speech addressed to more than a few persons. 

Besides, the veil was especially emblematic of that “author- 
ity” — “dominion” (R. V.) —, 1 Tim. 2, 12, given the man over 
the woman, which he was to exercise not more as her leader 
than as her protector (Thompson’s Land and Book, Vol. 1, 
p- 35). Without the veil she dishonored her head (1 Cor. 
11, 5), and her head was the man (1 Cor. 11, 3). The love 
enjoined on husbands for their wives (Eph. 5, 25; Col. 3, 19) 
would inspire them with the desire to “provide” for (1 Tim. 
5, 8) and protect their “own.” 

Though women in the synagogs were excluded by a parti- 
tion from the sight of men in the audience, they were in full 
view of those that conducted the services (Smith’s D. of B., 
Art. “Philo,” p. 31385; Kitto, Vol. 2, p. 806). With their 
customs both modesty and “reverence” (Eph. 5, 33) for men 
required the women to wear veils in the presence of synagog 
officials; there was the public sentiment that they should have 
on their heads the token of “power” (1 Cor. 11, 10), authority, 
which, doubtless, was the veil. The leaders of the services, 
unaccustomed to look upon the countenance of women beyond 
their own homes, would be in danger of embarrassment or diver- — 
sion if a company of them sat unveiled in the assembly. The 
requirement of female modesty and “reverence” probably ex- 
plains the text: “For this cause ought the woman to have 
power” —a sign of authority, R. V.—“‘on her head, because 
of the angels.” (Bengel’s view, that, as angels are to God, 
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so in a far lower sense woman is to man; and as angels veil 
their faces before God, so woman ought before man.) Even 
now in Oriental lands, as Dr. Thompson says (Land and Book), 
the missionary is generally obliged, for the sake of the native 
preacher and of the people, to have women veiled and seated 
behind screens, separate from men. Among the early Hebrew 
Christians, therefore, in their state of society, the silence of 
women in the larger assemblies naturally followed. But the 
' churches of Corinth and Ephesus, though composed, in part, 
of Hebrew members, were in Grecian society. 
Jersey City, N. J. Pavy LinpEMaANnN. 
(To be concluded.) 


The Proof-Texts of the Catechism with a Practical 
Commentary. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


PRAYER IN GENERAL. 
(Concluded. ) 


John 16, 23: Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father im My name, He will give it you. 


When you address God in prayer, says Christ to His dis- 
ciples, you speak to the Father; you are His children, How 
did you become such? Through Me. So, when praying, say: 
This do, Father, for Thy Son’s sake, in whom we are made ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight. Ask Him “m My name,’ not in your 
own; go to Him relying on My merits, not on your own, and 
He cannot and will not refuse you.— To pray in Jesus’ name 
means to pray in faith and firm confidence in Christ’s merits. 
And go to Him for “whatsoever” it may be. There is no burden 
too great, no burden too small that you may not bring to the 
Lord in prayer. “Cast all your cares upon Him,” says Peter. 
In order to make us bold to let our requests be known to God, 
the Lord not only promises that the Father will grant our 
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petition, but He confirms the promise with an oath: “Verily, 
verily.” And if the Lord delays in answering our prayers for 
a merciful purpose, let us remember that at Cana He said: 
“Mine hour has not yet come.” ‘Not yet’? —but come it will. 


Matt. 21,22: All things, whatsoever ye shall ask m prayer, 
believing, ye shall recewwe. 


The all-embracing promise, “All things, whatsoever ye shall 
ask,” we considered in the previous text. The new element upon 
which all stress is to be here laid is believing. 

We pray to “Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think,” Eph. 3, 20, to the almighty 
God, to whom we have access through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Rom. 5, 1, whose sons we are, John 1,12, who promises with 
an oath that He will hear us, John 16,23. Why, then, not 
banish all doubts from our minds and pray believingly? Why 
not fight down all doubts and obstacles which reason would inter- 
pose and ery out, “I believe, help Thou mine unbelief”? Doing 
this, we even in this day may hear the encouraging words, Man, 
woman, “great is thy faith; be it done unto thee as thou wilt.” 


1 Tim. 2,1: “I exhort therefore that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and gwing of thanks be made for 
all men.” 


With apostolic authority St. Paul exhorts (parakalo) Tim- 
othy that prayers “be made for all men.” ‘Timothy is pastor at 
Ephesus. He is to teach his congregation this virtue and duty 
to make a practise of intercessory prayers “for all men,” hyper, 
= in behalf of, in the interest of, “all men,’ for the world. 
Where there is life, there is breath; where there is faith, there 
is prayer. We pray in our own behalf, — sometimes through the 
devil’s deceit and craftiness even this is neglected, — but to inter- 
cede before the throne of grace “for all men,” how little is that 
' done, except in taking part, oftentimes in a lukewarm way, in 
the General Prayer pronounced from the pulpit of a Sunday! 

How necessary, therefore, to heed the exhortation of the apostle! 
4 
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To what does he exhort? That “supplications,” ete., be 
made “for all men.” It is somewhat difficult to make a clean- 
cut distinction between and among these terms. The accumu- 
lation of the various terms designating prayer is undoubtedly 
made for the purpose of impressing us Christians with the great 
and various needs “all men” have for our prayers, and the plural 
forms of the nouns are to instigate us to pray muck and fer- 
vently “for all men.” 

But let us attempt to discriminate between the more or less 
synonymous terms. Supplications (deesets) are prayers that 
flow from the consciousness of a special need; they are prayers 
in which we petition God for this or that. Prayers (proseuchas) 
indicate prayers of a general character. The term proseuche ex- 
presses an act of adoration, an-:address to God made in reveren- 


tial fear, coupled with childlike confidence. Hnteuxeis, trans- 


lated by intercession, sometimes has a wider application, but 
generally is best rendered as here by “‘intercessions.” Hucha- 
ristias, thanksgwings, denotes the prayers in which thanks are 
offered to God for benefits received, for evils averted, for divine 
protection bestowed during the day, ete. (See Morning and 
Evening Prayers. ) 

So the passage may be paraphrased: Christians, interces- 
sory prayers are of utmost importance; therefore pray much 
and often “for all men.” Offer supplications “for all men” for 
their bodily and spiritual needs; specify these needs according 
to the times and circumstances; pray ‘for all men” in reveren- 


tial fear, but in childlike boldness; intercede “for all men” be- ~ 


fore the throne of grace, for friend and foe; “give thanks” “for 
all men” for the benefits showered upon them by a gracious God. 

This “I exhort first of all,’ says Paul. Not as though the 
intercessory prayer of believers were the thing of primary im- 
portance in their lives, but the words “first of all” say that this 
arrangement of universal church-prayers is the first part of 


that charge or administration which was now committed unto 


Timothy. Fellow-Christians, since “‘the effectual fervent prayer 
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of a righteous man availeth much,’ — ponder the thought, — 
what a stream of blessings would be poured out upon our con- 
gregations, upon the world, if all Christians would heed the 
apostle’s exhortation to pray much, to pray fervently, “for all 
men”! If ever there was a time when the world needed these 
prayers of the Christians, that time is now. 

This exhortation of the apostle finds its exemplification in 
our Bidding Prayer, pronounced from the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday, in which, besides praying for the Church, we pray for. 
“the President and Congress of the United States and all others 
in authority,” for all sorts and conditions of men, “for all that 
travel by land and sea, for all that are in peril or need, for the 
afflicted in mind, body, or estate,” ete. 

What an exhortation, too, this text is to shake off all luke- 
warmness when the Bidding Prayer is said, and not to go 
through it, as is so often done, in a perfunctory manner! 


Matt. 5,44: Pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you. 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus also speaks of the 
proper conduct of His disciples towards their enemies, and 
among other things says: “Pray for them.” So the passage 
is put here to show that Christians are to pray even for their 
enemies. The full import of the text becomes apparent from 
the context. Jesus says: “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you.” 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor,’ was and is a precept of 
the moral law. Thou shalt “hate thine enemy” was an addi- 
tion to, and hence a perversion of, the Law by the scribes and 
the Pharisees. Nowhere in the Old Testament is there a com- 
mand or even a permission to hate our enemies. ; 

Authoritatively Christ opposes this perversion of God’s 
holy Law. “But I say,” over against what “ye have heard ' 
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that it hath been said.” I say unto you: “Love your enemies.” 
Thus Christ explains the term “neighbor.” ‘Neighbor’ in- 
cludes one who is your enemy. LEven he is to be the object 
of your love. In Luke 10, 29 a certain lawyer asks Jesus, 
“Who is my neighbor?” In the story of the Good Samaritan 
he receives the answer: Even your bitter enemy. 


Now as to the passage itself. “Love your enenwes” may 
be looked upon as the topic-sentence. The following phrases 
explain and develop the concepts: “love” and ‘‘enemies,” ex- 
hibiting the great contrast between love and hate.: 

How may your “neighbors” manifest their enmity? They 
may “curse you,” “hate you,” “despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you.” How are you to manifest your love? “Bless 
them” — say loving words; “do good to them” — perform lov- 
ing deeds; “pray for them,” the climax of the manifestation 
of love, “pray for them’ —thus showing love of the heart, 
from which source “blessing them” and “doing good to them” 
flows. The climactic way in which the concepts “love” and 
“enemies” are unfolded, and the juxtaposition cf the thoughts: 
“Bless them that cwrse you, do good to them that hate you, 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you,” 
go to show that the greater the manifestation of hatred of our 
“neighbor” is, the greater should be our manifestation of love. 
This is not the conduct of natural man, but that of a child 
of God. Thus you, My disciples, says Christ, prove, thus it 
becomes apparent by your works, that you have received a mind 
from your Father. In the words of Jesus: “That ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven.” — We sigh: 
Lord Jesus, teach us so to pray and so to act! 


Heb. 9, 27: It 1s appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the Judgment. 

Are prayers for the dead justifiable? No. Seripture 
knows nothing whatsoever thereof. The question, however, re- 
quires an answer because of the Roman Catholic and the Greek 
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Churches in which prayers for the dead are offered in their 
so-called mass, according to which Christ is offered still to-day 
as a bloodless sacrifice for the sins of the living, and for the 
dead who swelter in purgatory. Both, the mass as well as 
purgatory, are unscriptural, hence godless inventions of the 
papists. According to the Council of Trent, “the holy Synod” 
teaches that “not only for the sins, punishments, satisfactions, 
and other necessities of the faithful who here are living, but 
also for those who are departed in Christ, and who are not as 
yet fully purified, it [the mass] is rightly offered, agreeably 
to a tradition of the apostles.” 

What monstrous doctrine — “departed in Christ,” and still 
“not as yet fully purified’! But it is founded on “tradition,” 
and tradition is not Scripture. When scribes and Pharisees 
propounded the question to Jesus: “Why do Thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the elders?’ He answered by a 
slashing counter-question: “Why do ye transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition?” Matt. 15,3. Indeed, it is 
true: “In vain do they worship Me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” Matt. 15,9. 

Is there any ground for prayers for the dead in the Bible? 
' The one simple passage quoted in our Catechism is all-sufficient 
and plain: “Jt is appointed unto men once to die.” What next? 
After this a purgatory, or a hades, or an intermediate state in 
which there is another chance for the ungodly, or where prayer 
for such as are there detained might avail? Nothing of the 
- kind. After death, what? “But after this the Judgment.” 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

Or take Prov.11,7: “When a wicked man dieth, his ex- 
pectation shall perish; and the hope of unjust men perisheth.” 
Prayers for the wicked dead avail naught, and prayers for the 
faithful dead are unnecessary, for they live in bliss: “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” Rey. 
14, 13. 
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Where should we pray? Everywhere, 1 Tim. 2, 8; in 
private, Matt. 6,6; in church, Ps. 26, 12. 

1 Tim. 2,8: I will therefore that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands, without wrath and doubting. 

In chapter 2, St. Paul instructs Timothy on congregational 
prayer. In vv.1—7 we are informed for whom a Christian 
congregation should pray; in vv. 8—15 we are told who is to 
pray publicly. 

“Lifting up bands” was the Oriental fashion when ad- 
dressing God; to-day the custom of folding hands in prayer 
predominates. The former posture is expressive of the truth 
that all blessings must come from heaven, from God, Ps. 28, 2; 
63,5; the latter indicates submission to, and ‘trust in, God’s 
will. —‘‘The men” are to lift up “holy hands.” The men are 
Christian men, believers, saints, holy men, whose imperfections 
are covered by Christ’s blood and righteousness. Christians, 
holy men, engage in work becoming Christians. Their handi- 
work tends to the welfare of the neighbor and to the glory 
of God. No tainted money, no grafted coin, no profiteering, 
soils the hands of “holy” men. A hypocrite may assume the 
posture of prayer as well as the true Christian, but a hypocrite 
cannot “lift up” or fold “holy hands.” Besides being cautioned 
to lift up “holy hands,” the men are also reminded to pray 
“without wrath and doubting.” Men, moving about among 
men, meet with more occasions and temptations than women 
do, to be offended by this act or that word of their fellow-men, 
to resent it, and to harbor wrath in their soul against their 
fellow-men. Men, moving among men, coming in contact with 
unbelievers, cannot avoid hearing scurrilous remarks and taunts 
about, and gibes at, religion and religious practises. Such poi- 
sonous remarks, often clothed in witticisms, may cause them 
to doubt this or that truth of the Word. Against these two 
sins— wrath and doubting —to which men are especially ex- 
posed, they are to be on their guard; against these especially 
they are to fight in the armor of God, to vanquish them, and 
so in the proper frame of mind address God. See Jas. 1, 6. 7. 
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Now, the point of the passage im loco. “I will,” says the 
apostle, “that men pray everywhere” —in every place, not only 
at home, in the family circle, but also (see context) in public 
worship. Here, if circumstances so demand, Christian men, 
(tous andras), not women, should pray, and men should not 
be ashamed to pray. 

But observe the “everywhere” —“in any place.” Prayer 
is not confined to a certain locality or place, but everywhere 
the Father may be ‘“‘worshiped in spirit and in truth”; every- 
where —in the lions’ den, as did Daniel; in the fiery furnace, 
as did Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; in the mountain, 
in the garden, as did our Savior. 


Matt. 6,6: Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly. 

Again we are taken to the Sermon on the Mount. Treating 
of prayer, our Savior gives two cautions: 1, When praying 
avoid qstentation; 2. guard against the superstition as though 
“vain repetitions,” “much speaking,” made the prayer effectual. 
The first is a Pharisaic practise, the second heathenish. Onr 
passage argues against the malpractise of the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

“The hypocrites,’ 
to pray standing in the synagogs and in the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men.’ Prayer offered in this 
spirit and with this purpose in view is an abomination in the 
sight of God. To show the true spirit in which prayer is to 
be offered, the Lord employs beautiful, striking imagery. ‘But 
thou, when thow prayest,” act not as did the Pharisees; “enter 
‘into thy closet.” This generally was an upper room in the 
Oriental house, called the oratory —the prayer-room., Here, 
the Lord would say, you are apart from men, in the privacy 


’ scribes and Pharisees, says Jesus, “love 


of your home. “Shut the door,” secure the utmost privacy, 


avoid all possible opportunity for ostentation. When a boy, 
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the writer was permitted to visit a convent at a stated hour — 
the hour of convent prayer. Passing along the corridor, room 
after room, or rather cell after cell, stood wide open, the occu- 
pant, a nun, on her knees praying ostentatiously, “to be seen 
of men.” “Shut the door!”— “Pray to thy Father.” You 
and your Father are alone. ‘Thy Father seeth in secret,” He 
is with you, hears your petitions, and answers them. Prayer 
is a matter between you and Him. It is an affair of the heart. 
While praying, think of nothing else than your prayer; give 
your heart up to the Father. — 

Observe the occasion which called forth this declaration 
of our Lord, and all thoughts as though prayer in public were 
displeasing to God are dispelled. — Moreover, the text— and 
this is the purpose for which our Catechism quotes it — estab- 
lishes the fact that prayer may be, should be, offered also in 
the privacy of our “upper chamber.” God grant that every 
Christian home may know of an oratory !— 

As to the propriety of prayer in publee worship, it will 
suffice to quote a few self-explanatory passages from the hymn- 
book of the Old Testament believers, the psalms. David says, 
Ps, 26,12: “In the congregations will I bless the Lord.” Ps. 
27,6 we read: “And now shall mine head be lifted up above 
mine enemies round about me; therefore will I offer in this 
tabernacle sacrifices of joy; I will sing, yea, I will sing praises 
unto the Lord.” Again, Ps. 22,25: ‘My praise shall be of 
Thee in the great congregation; 1 will pay my vows before 
them that fear Him.” 


Finally, when shall we pray? The answer we find in 
i Thess.5, 17" Ts: 26,.96. 


1 Thess. 5,17: Pray without ceasing. 
Does this say that we are to walk about continually with 
folded hands, mumbling words of prayer? Are we not to sleep ? 


to work? “Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your own hands, even as we charged you.” 
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1 Thess. 4,11. ‘‘We commanded you, if any will not work, 
neither let him eat.” 2 Thess.3,10. Never was there a more 
industrious Christian worker than St. Paul himself, who ad- 
monishes the Thessalonians: “Pray without ceasing.” But 
during all the busy hours of each day, his thoughts were turned 
heavenward, awaiting “that blessed hope.”’ His frame of mind 
was such as to be able at any time to call upon God, to pray, 
praise, and give thanks. “Prayer is to be the accompaniment 
of our whole life—a stream ever flowing, now within sight 
and hearing, now disappearing from view, forming the under- 
current of all our thoughts, and giving to them its own character 
and tone.” (Findlay.) Cf. Eph. 6,18; Luke 18, 1—7. 


Is. 26,16: Lord, im trouble have they visited Thee; they 
poured out a prayer when Thy chastening was upon them. 

it is a sad fact that in days of sunshine and prosperity 
our prayers are often half-hearted, weak, faint. So the Lord in 
His wisdom sends us “trouble” for our good; He “‘chastens” us. 
He would thereby draw us nigh unto Him. “In trouble” the 
Christians are stirred up to prayer, to earnest, fervent prayer. 
In trouble we “visit” Him, look to Him for help. We re- 
“member that He is the Lord, Jehovah, our covenant God; we 
flee to His covenant of mercy, implore Him for forgiveness 
of our sins by which we have merited “trouble” and ‘‘chasten- 
ing” a thousandfold, and we “pour out a prayer” from an 
overflowing, burdened heart for help and deliverance. ‘Before, 
prayer came drop by drop, but now they pour out a prayer; 
it comes now like water from a fountain, not like water from 
a still.”’ (M. Henry.) — In affliction those will seek God early 
who before sought Him slowly. Hos.5,15. This is one of the 
chief purposes of “trouble” and “chastening’’ — to “visit” Him, 
and to “pour out a prayer” to Jehovah, the God of mercy. 


Springfield, Il. Louis WesseEt. 


(To be continued.) 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., has issued the fol- 

lowing publications : — 

1. CONCORDIA SCHOOL BIBLE. $2.10 and $3.60. 

All the requirements of a good school Bible are here met: clear, 
legible print, good paper, durable, yet not unattractive binding (black 
imitation leather with sprinkled edges and round covers, and limp 
leather with red under gold edges) and, last not least, a reasonable 
price. 

2. LUTHERAN PIONEERS. I. Our Pilgrim Fathers. Il. The Ba- 
varian Settlements of the Saginaw Valley. 23 and 24 pages, 
resp. Illustrated. 17 cts. each. (Published also in a German 
edition: Lutherische Piomere. I. Unsere Pilgervaeter. II. Die 
Frankenkolome des Saginawtales.) 

Professor Graebner has written these beautiful juveniles, in which 
he tells, with affectionate interest, tales from our synodical history 
that take us back nearly a hundred years, and make the boys and girls 
of the Missouri Synod know their religious forefathers better and love 
them more than they could without these books. They are a delight 
to the eye, a repast to the mind, and a blessing to the heart. 


3. LUTHERAN ANNUAL 1920 and Amerikanischer Kalender fuer 
deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 1920. 15 ets. each. 
These old friends and companions through the year require no 
introduction. 


4. CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE CATALOG 1919—1920. 
512 pages. 
This bulky book-list reveals the steady growth of our publication 
concern, and gives the reader a view of the varied and excellent 
trading possibilities which he has at this house. 


The American Lutheran Publicity Bureaw announees the follow- 
ing tracts: — 
1. HANDS OFF! By Arthur Brunn. $1.25 per 100. 
2. FAMILY WORSHIP. By L. Buchheimer. 60 ets. per 100. 


3. WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. By F. W. Herzberger. 
75 cts. per 100. ; 


THE CHRISTMAS SONG BOOK, containing seventy of the best 

Christmas-songs (with music). Compiled and edited by Adolf 

T. Hanser. Second, enlarged edition. The Sotarion Publish- 

ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 64 pages; 25 cts. Order from Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dressed in cheerful Christmas-garb, well printed on good paper, 

and phenomenally cheap, this unique collection deserves the attention 
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of all Christian schools and homes. It is not only the best, but the 
only one of its kind that we know. The editor has displayed good 
taste and good judgment. — From the same author and publisher there 
has come to us a well-graded system of Sunday-school Lessons, which 
is of great merit because of the pedagogical skill which the editing re- 
veals, and the successful merging of Bible History and C atechism 
material into each lesson. 


The minority men of the oid Norwegian Synod have published 
a second edition of Hvad Gjaelder Det? in which the position which 
they have taken reluctantly and with much sincere grief over and 
against the majority is ably defended. The positions maintained in 
this document formed the basis of the report of the Committee on 
Relation with the Norwegian Synod submitted to the Synodical Con-* 
ference at its convention in Toledo in 1916. 

These brethren have meanwhile organized themselves into an in- 
dependent church-body, and have published their first synodical re- 
port: “Beretning om Synodemoedet holdt i Vor Frelsers menighed 
Albert Lea, Minn., past. Emil Hamnsens Kald, fra 29de mai til 
4de juni.” It also publishes an official organ, Evangelisk Luthersk 
Tidende (issued weekly at $1 per annum) and a Norwegian almanac, 
Folke-Kalender. A laudable zeal for the traditional position of the 
old Norwegian Synod, and a clear conception of aims and responsi- 
bilities under the stress and in spite of unfavorable conditions con- 
fronting them at present, marks the work of this little band. Their 
publications can be obtained at the address of Rev. H. A. Preuss, 
5916 Rice St., Chicago, Il. 


DIE STAATLICHEN UMWAELZUNGEN DER GEGENWART 
IM LICHTE DES WORTES GOTTES. Von H. Eikmeier. 
Zwickau, Sachsen. Verlag des Schriftenvereins. 24 pages. M1. 
& This is a valuable review, from the Christian view-point, of the 
4 political transformation of Germany, which will go far towards recon- 
ceiling Christian Germans abrogd with what = happened in their 
. former home country. 


 1.THE HOUSE OF ENCHANTMENT. By Margarete Lenk.’ 
134 pages. 30 cts. 


2. THE WINNING OF WILLIE. By the same author. 125 pages. 
30 cts. 


+ 3. IN THE SHADOW OF- HIS WINGS. With 32 illustrations. 
31 pages. 20 cts. 

4. IMMANUEL— GOD WITH US. Christmas Program for Sun- 
‘day-schools. Edited by Rev. E. C. Bloomquist. 32 pages. 
10 ets. 


All the above publications of the Augustana Book Concern at 
_ Rock Island, Ill, are of merit. The first two are by an author well 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-EIGHTH CONVENTION 
OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. Adjourned Session, held in 
New York City, Nov. 12—14 and 18, 1918. 


NEW GOSPEL SELECTIONS. Made Ready for Pulpit Work. 
By Rk. C0. H. Lenski. Texts for the entire church-year from 
the four Gospels and the Acts. VII and 1204 pages. Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, O. $4.00. Order from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

The arrangement of the material in this book is such that the 
sermon-builder is guided by a rational and very helpful method in 
his homiletical tasks, and learns, not only to construct a sermon, but 


to build himself up in homiletic ability and efficiency. Sixty-two texts, 


are treated in the following manner: First, there is a textual study 
on the basis of the Greek original, which aims chiefly at a full gram- 
matical understanding of the passage treated, and lifts into prom- 
inence the doctrinal material contained in it, thus foreshadowing the 
various porismata that can be logically drawn from the material in 
hand. Copious and pertinent references to Robinson’s grammar and 
searcely any allusion to the actual findings of exegetes show that the 
author desires his readers to work by means of principles rather 
than by means of appeals to authorities —a sound and commendable 
feature! Next, there follows a complete sermon, a-_sort of ad oculos 
demonstration how a finished homiletie product can be made to grow 
out of the previous study of the text. It is built up on the approved 
lines of the old school: introduction, theme, parts and peroration. 
Finally, a number of brief outlines (themes and parts) are given, 
prefaced by a concise statement that indicates the reasons for these 
outlines. To show by actual example how the author’s scheme works 
out in a given instance, we quote the material for the Second Sunday 
in Epiphany. The text is John 7,40—53. The sermon discusses 
this subject: The Voice of Human Authority: “Have Any of the 
Rulers or of the Pharisees Believed on Him?” I. Beyond question 
this authority convinces many (convinces?— Ep.). II. But the voice 
of human authority stands contradicted. Its false assertions are re- 
vealed as false, its authority unmasked as bogus, sham, a plain usur- 
pation. III. Without question or hesitation the voice of human 
authority in religion must be set aside, both when it comes un- 
supported by Scripture, and when it comes with its perversions of 
Seripture, and in place of it we must set the true authority of God 
and His Word and bow to that alone. The brief outlines suggest 
the following subjects to be treated from this text: A. The Recep- 
tion Jesus Found among Men. 1. Some hated and rejected Him 
completely. 2. Some had and retained wrong opinions about Him. 
3. Some were being drawn nearer and nearer to Him. 4. Some be- 
lieved and followed Him. B. The Debate about Jesus. 1. Out in 
the Temple-courts among the people. 2. In\the assembly hall of the 
Jewish rulers. C. Where Do You Belong? 1. You surely do not 
want to be counted with His enemies! Look at what they are like. 
2. You ought never to be satisfied merely to be one of His friends. 
(John 15,142— Ep.) See what they still lack. 3. Be one of His 
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true believers and followers! That is blessedness indeed. D. There 
was a Division because of Him. 1. There always will be. 2. Where 
will you stand?— As to the quality of the material offered in this 
book (though it has been impossible to examine this bulky volume 
minutely), it is good, sound teaching that is here offered in clear, 
chaste language, and with pointed and impressive applications. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE ENGLISH BIBLE. By Josiah H. Penm- 
man, Ph. D., LL.D. IX and 444 pages. The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. 

Lectures delivered by the author to students in the University 
of Pennsylvania grew into this book, which relates the literary history 
of the English Bible, discusses the poetic forms, the uses of imagery 
and allusion in the Bible, summarizes its various books, and in the 
six concluding chapters gives the main facts concerning the English 
Bible from Wyclif down to the Revised Version. As the author’s 
interest is exclusively of the literary kind, apocrypha and pseud- 
epigrapha are drawn upon for comparison and illustration, and the 
externals of Bible narrative and account are dwelt on. To its 
miraculous origin by inspiration and its exclusive mission to teach 
men the way of salvation, there are here no references. 


THE BOOK OF FREE MEN. The Origin and History of the 
Seriptures and their Relation to Modern Liberty. By Julius 
F. Seebach. 235 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


This lively presentation in a genial arrangement of materials 
and collocation of facts deals principally with the evolution of the 
Canon of the Scriptures and the fate of the Bible in the succeeding 
eras of the history of the Church. It is shot through from beginning 
to end with appreciation of Luther’s work in behalf of the Bible, 
and is, in fact, intended as a contribution to the quadricentennial 
literature that is still growing around the late anniversary of the 
Reformation. 


A GENTLE CYNIC. Being a translation of the Book of Koheleth, 
commonly known as Ecclesiastes, stripped of later additions, 
also its origin, growth, and interpretation. By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., Ph. D., LL.D. 255 pages. $2.00. 


Working with Astrue’s theory (that the Pentateuch is a compila- 
tion from several distinct sources) which underlies all modern criti- 
cism of the Bible, and appealing to discussion regarding the canonicity 
of Ecclesiastes which the Talmud records as having taken place 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel, the author in a fascinating 
manner and pleasing style popularizes the results of modern historical 
and literary criticism of the Bible as applied to this part*of the Old 
Testament Hagiographa. ‘“Koheleth” is to him a nom de plume, and 
the Koheleth of our Hebrew codex is not the original product, which 
was the work of a skeptic who still believed in the existence of God 
and in His government of the world, but had renounced all hope of 
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understanding His ways, and hence counsels men to make the best’ 


of whatever happens, and not miss the little chance for happiness 
offered them in the present life, however, without advocating licen- 
tiousness. The teachings of this original Koheleth were neutralized 
by additions which the orthodox party of the Jewish Church before 
the days of Jesus ben Sira made. On pp. 79—86 the author announces 
the criteria which have guided him in separating the original com- 
ponents of the book of Koheleth from the elements subsequently 
added, and gives us samples of his method of discovering the 
heteroweriesas: elements: “The general criterion is the manifest in- 
consistency of the utterances of Koheleth with the pious reflections 
that were added whenever Koheleth gave voice to some particularly 
striking or shocking sentiment.” “For the other class of insertions, 
enlarging upon the aspects and. qualities of wisdom, and in other 
ways elaborating and modifying Koheleth’s reasoning and conclusions, 
the test is to be found chiefly in the interruption of the contest 
or of the argument, and secondly, in the form of the maxims and 
sayings, which marks them off sharply from the original text.” The 
author’s illustrations of how he has discovered these inconsistencies 
and interruptions are not convincing, nor is the view which he pro- 
pounds pp. 87 ff. why the heretical Koheleth was not suppressed, but 
carefully edited and admitted into the sacred canon. The book will 
be of interest to our readers only as an illustration of the workings 
and workmanship of Higher Criticism. 


1. AM WEGSAUM. Ein Jahrbuch fuer das deutsche Haus, heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Blau. Il. Jahrgang. 213 pages. M. 4.80. 


2. UNSERE KIRCHE. Tatbeweise ihres Lebens. Von Dr. Martin 
Hennig. 96 pages. M. 2. 


3. STEHEN WIR IN DEN LETZTEN ZEITEN? Von P. Karl 
Reimers. 72 pages. M. 2. 


4. BIRGER LOEWINGS ZWEHITE HHE. Erzaehlung von Runa. 
(EK. Beskow.) 172 pages. M. 4.80. 


5. SIF BENTICKS PRUEFUNG. | By the same paste? 300 pages. 
M. 6.80. 


6. DIE GOLDENE HOCHZEIT. thren kleinen Freunden erzaehlt 
von Hva Gaehtgens. Mit Illustrationen von Hlisabeth Voigt. 
171 pages. M. 4.80. 


7. HANS VANLOOR. Roman von Ella Boeckh-Arnold. 248 pages. 
M. 6.80. 


8. AUFRECHTE LEUTE. Eine Geschianis aus den Tous der 
Vaeter. Won August Bomhard. 189 pages. M. 5.50. 


9. WAS SOLLEN WIR SPIELEN? 450, der beliebtesten Jugend., - 


Turn- und Volksspiele fuer Schule, Haus, Vereine und Ge- 


sellschaftskreise.. Von A. Schlipkoeter. 277 pages. M. 3.60. 
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10. ALLERLEI KURZWEIL IM HAUSE. 875 Raetsel, Scherz- 
fragen, Rechenaufgaben, Kunststuecke, Gesellschaftsspiele und 
anderes mehr. By the same author. 176 pages. M. 2.80. 


11. DIE KINDERSTUBE IN BILDERN VON O. PLETSCH. 
In Holz geschnitten von August Gaber. 6. Auflage. 40 pages. 
M. 4.80. 


All the aboye publications are issued by the well-known Agentur 
des Rauhen Hauses at Hamburg. Nos. 4 to 8 are clean novels with 
a Christian background; the first two of these are translations from 
the Swedish. Works by this author were noted by us before the war. 
No. 6 is a juvenile book, depicting genuine German home-life. No. 7 
depicts social and religious conditions among the cultured classes 
of former Germany. No.8 elicits our pathetic interest. The author 
is the son of the well-known Pfarrer Friedrich Bomhard, who served 
as hospital pastor in France and Roumania during the late war, and 
on his return to his parish in Lower Bavaria fell a victim to the 
influenza epidemic, while attending the stricken in his parish. His 
narrative has historical value: it depicts the inroads which Calvinism 
made in Lutheran territories in the age of the Form of Concord. 
Nos. 9 and 10 are very usable collections made by a teacher; and 
No. 11 needs no introduction, as it has long been a juvenile classic. 

Our chief interest naturally belongs to the first three publications. 
Blau’s year-books are beginning their second decade. The present 
volume reveals the gloom of crushed Germany. Says the Vorwort: 
“Wir stehen tief erschuettert auf den Truemmern des alten Deutsch- 
land. Und war es uns frueher ein Stolz, uns deutsch zu nennen und 
deutsch zu fuehlen, heute sind wir zum Spott in der Welt geworden, 
und man zeigt mit Fingern auf uns. Deutsch sein heisst heute den 
Hass und die Schmach einer ganzen Welt tragen — und ohumaechtig 
tragen muessen.” In his article “Deutsche Zukunft” the editor says: 
“Tst es nicht ein Hohn, von deutscher Zukunft zu reden? Gibt es 
doch nicht einmal eine deutsche Gegenwart! Denn was wir heute 
um uns sich abspielen sehen, mag es auch auf deutscher Erde vor 
sich gehen, hat doch mit dem Deutschtum selbst nichts zu tun; es ist 
russischer Bolschewismus und internationaler Sqzialismus, der eben- 
sogut in jedem andern Lande seine traurigen Verwuestungen anrich- 
ten kann — angerichtet hat und anrichten wird. Aber von deutscher 
Art und deutscher Seele ist nichts zu spueren. Und was uns an 
sogenanntem deutschen Leben noch uebriggeblieben ist, ist ja kein 
Leben, sondern nur ein kuemmerliches, trostloses Vegetieren. Wie 
aber kann eine Zukunft hoffen, was nicht einmal eine Gegenwart hat? 
Es ist nur zu gut zu verstehen, wenn bei dieser Lage der Dinge 
die einen jener jammervollen Gleichgueltigkeit verfallen, der schliess- 
lich alles recht ist, Freiheit oder Sklaverei, Vaterland oder Fremde, 
wenn sie nur wenigstens ‘ihr taeglich Brot hat, und die andern in 
dumpfer Verzweiflung alles verloren geben und von ihr gelaehmt 
die Haende tatenlos in den Schoss legen, um alles ueber sich und 
ihr armes Volk ergehen zu lassen —‘wehrlos, machtlos, trostlos.” Still 
this volume is devoted to plans for reconstructing German, life on 
a religious basis. We question the solidity of what is suggested as 
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a basis; there is still too much room left for German intellectualism 
and “Sittlichkeit.” Germany will have to reinspect old religious 
ideals of four hundred years ago, which it has abandoned, before it 
ean hope for a reconstruction that is worth while. (By the way, 
- the American engineer whom the editor quotes as saying: “Is it 
cheap and makes it money?” did not speak English.) — The article 
“Der Traum des Pfarrers” by Dietrich Vorwerk is a pastoral sketch 
of the German Revolution of 1918, full of gripping episodes. — The 
article by D. Reinhard Mumm, “Die Arbeiterschaft im neuen Deutsch- 
land,” is virtually an indictment of the Social Democratic Party, and 
a plea for the organization of “Evangelical working men’s clubs.” — 
Johann Koch’s contribution, “Alte Volksweisen in unsern Gesang- 
buechern,” will interest liturgists. — No.2 is by the Director of the 
Rauhe Haus, who signalized himself as a happy writer on the theme 
chosen for this treatise by his larger work “Unserer Kirche Herr- 
lichkeit.” The present publication relates chiefly incidents from what 
the Germans call “Inner Mission.” — No.3 is a sober study of the 
signs of the times foreboding the Second Advent. The author is 
inclined to affirm the question stated in the title of his book, with 
the wise caution, however, that beyond the “I come soon” nothing 
ean be determined regarding the Return of the Lord. 


1. AHMEDNAGAR UND GOLCONDA. Ein Beitrag zur Eroer- 
terung der Missionsprobleme des Weltkrieges. Von A. Oepke, 
Pastor, theol. Lehrer am Missionsseminar in Leipzig. Leipzig: 
Doerfiling & Franke. 160 pages; paper. M. 6.50. 


2. JAHRESBERICHT DER EV.-LUTH. MISSION ZU LEIPZIG 
UEBER DAS JAHR 1918. 84 pages. 


These two publications, which are backed by the official authority 
of the Leipzig Mission, recount, on the basis of much documentary 
evidence, the treatment accorded the German missionaries and their 
families in India and Africa during the late war, and plead for 
belated justice. The accounts here submitted bear the stamp of 
candor, and it does not appear possible that the impression which 
they must make on Christian readers will be changed by the explana- 
tion of its war-measures against the missionaries which the British 
Government has promised. ‘Most Christian England” cannot afford 
to let these reports go unanswered. Systematic lying and fanaticism 
that covered spite and envy with the false dress of intense loyalty 
and patriotism, seem to have been rampant in India, as they were 
rampant wherever British influence was dominant in any part of the 
world. “Wenn dereinst die Verblendung aufhoert,” says Dr. Oepke, 
“wird eine grosse Scham ueber sie kommen.” — However, it is not 
only past wrongs that are paraded in these publications, but there 
is here a momentous discussion of the future fate of Christian mis- 
sions in pagan countries, and the awful responsibilities which the 
virtual destruction of these missions has entailed on the destroyers. 
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